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CHAPTER Iil. (ConrTINUED.) 


Elliot never knows how long she has been 
standing there. Hessy’s voice, from the porch in 
the dark, calling her in to tea, comes like a shock 
to rouse her. With a hard breath, she turns and 
goes indoors. She remembers there.is no one at 
home but little May; Margaretand Kate have driven 
out with their father to pay a country visit, where 
they would be sure to be kept to tea. Better go 
in, than have Hessy coming out here after her. 
Elliot glances behind her with a shudder; it is as 
if that woman might have left some visible trace 
of her presence there, 

Only Elliot’s experience of Hessy’s sharp eyes 
and her dread of being questioned, could have 
enabled her to bear herself as she did through the 
next hour or two. It is over at last, like a 
vague bewildered dream ; May has gone to bed, 
and Elliot is sitting alone on the porch steps, 
when she hears the door bell ring, and presently 
Hessy’s voice answering it: 

“I'd ha’ tried the homepatrick treatment, if 
there’d been a doctor of thet sort in town,’’ she is 
telling her visitor. “We did hear some talk of 
the high-deensionists, but somehow they’re never 
come down our way. It don’t so much matter, 
now you're here, sir; but last summer, we were in 
a bad way,I can tell you. Why, there was a 
hundred head a’ children deceased in one week.’’ 

Now Hessy is out-Heroding Herod in her 
slaughter of the Innocents; but Dr. Kearney 
comes into the drawing-room, laughing. 

“ Will you let Mr. Burnley know I am here, 
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Aunt Hessy ? 
Miss Burnley.” 

“Meaning Miss Margaret, sir? For, Miss 
Charlotte, that’s really Miss Burnley, she’s gone 
back to the city, to her Aunt Elliot.” 

“ Meaning Miss Margaret.” 

Hessy likes to prolong a conversation, else she 
might at first have given the information that both 
Miss Margaret and Miss Kate are with Mr. Burn- 
ley, spending the evening in the country. But 
Miss Elliot is at home, if Doctor Kearney wishes 
to leave his message with her, although, indeed, 
Hessy thinks that she herself would be the more 
reliable recipient of the two. Doctor Kearney, 
however, does not seem to agree with her, as he 
immediately answers that he will see Miss Elliot. 

The girl has hardly heeded the colloquy within 
doors. She is in the habit of concerning herself 
so little about the visitors who come and go, that 
she sits still, in the dark bewilderment of her 
own thoughts, until she is startled out of them, 
by Doctor Kearney standing before. 

“ Miss Burnley, I meant to ask your sister’s 
sanction in speaking to you; but since she is not 
at home, I must come with my errand direct to 
you. I have been sent for to see a poor woman 
who is dying, and she asks incessantly for you.” 

“ Asks for me ?”’ 

The flickering rose-bough overhead cast shadows 
upon Elliot’s face, as she looks up at him from 
her place on the porch-steps. 

“For you. She has not long to live; and I 
think the few hours that are left her, would be 
more restful, if you would come to her.” 

But the girl shrinks back, with a frightened 
gesture. 

“I, Doctor Kearney! How can I? She can- 
not want me. I have never seen any one ill. I 
have never seen death. If Margaret were here, 
she would understand, she would know what to 
do; she has gone where people have sent for her. 
Or even Kate could. But I! I cannot.” 


Or, stay, perhaps I had better see 
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But Doctor Kearney smiles down upon her, re- | * 


assuringly. a j 

“ We, none of us, know what we can do, until 
we are tried. Most women are born Sisters of 
Mercy. And I hear you have the gift of tongues, 
Miss Elliof”’ he adds, smiling” again. ™ This 
woman is a Gefmab? she has probably heard 
of you a8 énewwlto*could wnderstand:-her speeeh, 
which none of the r@8tof us can-do. She can 
hardly live through the night, and she must have 
messages to leave her friends, which none of us 
are able to take. Your coming will be the 
greatest possible comfort to her.” 

He talked as if Elliot’s coming were quite a 
matter of course ; and indéed, it appéars to be, for 
she is standing up before he has finished speaking. 
Silently she leads the way in through the drawing- 
room, and is passing to the front door, when 
Dr. Kearney asks if she had not better leave some 
message for her sisters —‘“* And, pardon me, Miss 
Elliot, but I must prescribe a wrapping of some 
sort, for the night is chilly,” 

The girl catches up a shawl from the table, but 
pays no heed to the other part of his advice; 
so that, as they meet Hessy on going out, it is 
Doctor Kearney who tells her that he is taking 
Miss Elliot to see a patient of his, and will bring 
her safely home. And so the two go away to- 
gether. 

- As they pass up the street, Dr. Kearney would 
have given Elliot his arm, but she either does xot 


jinderstand, or does not care to take it, and he 
"walks by her side without repeating the offer. 


There is a half moon, so that the street lamps are 
not lighted ; and Dr. Kearney is not sure whether 
the ghastly look on the girl’s face is lent by the 
pale moonbeams. He says, half-stopping, half. 
forgetting the urgency of his errand to her— 

“If it is too much for you, Miss Elliot, we will 
go back, and I can try to find some one else 
who can speak German, and who will understand 
the woman.”’ 

Elhot gives a violent start. 

“ No—” she says, breathlessly. 
I must go on.” 

The doctor looks at her doubtfully. 

“ You are sure you are able to go through it?” 

At that, she turns her face round on him, Pale 
enough, indeed, But Doctor Kearney has looked 
in too many a woman’s eyes to see how far he 
could trust her to bear; and he has never been re- 
assured with a steadier light of resolution than 
shines in those which Elliot Burnley now lifts to 
his. Without another word, he leads the way on 
across the green, where he catches sight of the 
twinkling of Miss Alethea’s light among the 
locust trees, and breaks the silence, to say : 

“If you would like to have Miss Gillespie with 
you, we can stop for her, I would have done so 


* 1 will go on; 


before, only that I thought you would have your 
But if you choose now—” 


sister. 





: 


“No. There is no need.” 

( He shag nédthing to say to the impatient tone; 
and she has Quitkened her pace. They are near 
the edge of the town now, and Elliot looks 
round at him. 

“ Y@u are takifig me out 6f town?” 

“ Tt is the Jabt hotse but one, She was attempt- 
ing to walk backerto We—, as “P understand, 
when the hemorrhage came on, and she was 
taken into the cottage—Anne Wilton’s cottage.” 

“Anne Wilton? Do they know anything of 
‘her, there?” asks the girl, in a voice which to her 
own ear sounds startlingly abrupt. But apparently 
it does not to her .hearer, for he answers, without 
any Surprise: 

“Only that she had been observed wandering 
about the street, earlier in the day, showing a bit 
of paper which no one could read; it may have 
been in the German hand-writing, may it not, as 
that is different from ours ? But here we are—” he 
breaks off—* How_.is she now, Mrs, Wilton ?’’ 

The woman moves aside from the doorway, out 
of which she has been peering anxiously. 

“Just the same, about, doctor, and has asked 
again for Miss Elliot, by what I cah make out. 
You'll be pleased to walk: right in, Miss Elliot. 
This door, It’s to be hoped the poor-thing ‘Il 
have more rest, now you are come. Though 
what she should want with you so much, Miss E1- 
liot,—and she a stranger in the town—” 

Elliot pauses, with the light full on her face, 
from the lamp in the woman’s hand. 

“T saw her in the ‘street to-day, Anne,” says 
Elliot, calmly. “And I spoke German with her. 
You can none of you understand her speech ; of 
course she -asks for me, who can. For no one 
willingly dies without one last word.” 

The girl says this without a blush, not thinking 
of herself in this moment of peril. Innocent 
dumb creatures learn cunning in presence of 
danger ; the lapwing cries away from the nest she 


| would fain save—and Elliot, in her instinct to hide 


the secret of Delphine’s peace, lies, perhaps for 
the first time in her life, and does not blush. 

The next instant, she is in the room, which she 
has been told is the chamber of death. 


CHAPTER IV. 





It is a poor place enough, for the presence- 
chamber of that Sovereign of us all. But death 
standing on the threshold makes even the mean- 
est place solemn and mysterious; and’ so Elliot 
feeis it as she comes softly in. There is not much 
light in the room, but what there is falls on the 
bed, and on the deathly face upturned upon the 
pillow, There needs but one glance to make 
Elliot sure of its identity ; although she knew be- 
fore, too well, who this eager watcher for her must 
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be. The eyes are full of eagerness now, shining 
out of the pale face. 

“ Eiliot Burnley, Elliot Burnley” the pale 
lips murmured, clearly enough, for all their faint- 
ness and their German accent. 

“Here is Miss Elliot Burnley ; she has been 
kind enough to come to see you, my good woman,” 
announces, with some emphasis upon the prefix, 
proper Anne Wilton, who from making all Miss 
Elliot’s pinafores when she was knee high, has 
ever since held a sort of vested interest in the 
young lady. True, the stranger not speaking 
English, might not be supposed to understand, but 
then, as Mrs. Wilton reflects, a body never can 
tell how much these foreigners really can make 
out, or do not choose to from sheer contrariness, 

The house-mistress’ voice draws the dying 
woman’s troubled glance to her for one. instant, 
and then it wanders back to the dark eyes an- 
swering her own, She looks at Elliot restlessly, 
and then at the doctor and Anne Wilton. 

Elliot follows her glance, understanding it. 
Can she send them out of the room? She would 
feel safer beyond their observation. But then 
will it not seem strange to them, suspicious ? 

She forgets that they have nothing to suspect ; 
that to them there is nothing extraordinary 1n this 
longing of the dying to speak a few last words to 
some one who can understand them. To the 
Spartan boy, with the secret fox gnawing at him, 
it may have seemed that every outstretched hand 
was put forth to uncloak him; to Elliot it was 
as if her very longing to wrap herself in secrecy 
must betray her. She says, hurriedly, in German: 

“ They cannot understand you, they will know 
nothing of what you tell me, if only you do not 
mention names—the name of that man who be- 
trayed you, nor my sister’s name, But you have 
nothing to do with Aer,” adds the girl, forcing her 
quivering voice to say it steadily. “ We will not 
speak of her. But anything else that you may 
wish to speak of—” 

“ My child,”’—of whom or what else should the 
mother care to speak now ?——“ My child,” 

‘She is at the address you gave me? Rest in 
peace, then—she will be taken care of,’ 

«“ You promise it?’”? The woman in her sudden 
strength of anxious motherhood raises herself on 
her arm, her eyes fixed on Elliot. 

At the movement, Doctor. Kearney, who had 
been standing at the foot of the bed, comes for- 
ward hastily, and places her again upon her pil- 
low. 

*“ You must make her understand that if this 
happens again, I must send you out of the room,” 
he says, with a touch of unconscious blame for 
Elliot. “Her hours of life depend upon perfect 
repose of body ; and as much repose of mind as you 
can help her to, Miss Burnley,” he adds, more 
gently. 

Elliot turns her white face round on him, 


‘ 





“ You put too heavy a burden on me, Doctor 
Kearney,” and then, without waiting, she has 
turned again to the bed. 

You must be quiet, you must rest. 
you can rest, when I have promised you.” 

The woman closes her eyes with a faint sigh, 
which is only a deep breath of satisfaction, and 
then in the stillness, she seems to lapse into a half- 
slumbrous, half-unconscious state, during which 
Anne Wilton has stolen softly from the room, the 
doctor takes his place at the moonlit window, and 
Elliot sinks down in the arm-chair which Anne 
placed for her at the bedside. Elliot’s eyes fix 
in a dreary, hopeless gaze upon the upturned 
face. 

There is no pity in the girl’s eyes; they are 
hard and cold, for she is not thinking of the 
painful lines, the ghastly hue of suffering there, 
but of Delphine. 

Delphine’s bright, gay face, her merry eyes, her 
laugh— 

Elliot shivers, and casts a shrinking glance over 
her shoulder. It was as if that laugh really rang 
out, mocking her, Would Delphine ever laugh 
like that again ? 

She forces herself back to that upturned face 
upon the pillow, with, perhaps, too fixed a gaze, 


Surely 


so faint that it is hardly more than a whi 

* You do not know about my Gretel. You 

not let them despise her, my poor, helpless ch 
—you will not let them use her hardly, becaus 
God has forgotten to be sorry for the unhappy 
one ?”” 

“God has forgotten?” Elliot repeats, in an 
awed undertone, her questioning eyes upon the 
woman’s face. But if any explanation of those 
strange words were intended, the wandering 
senses cannot hold it fast; they have let it glide 
beyond reach, with all painful things, half hidden 
by the mists that creep up from the river of death. 
She has relapsed into that half-conscious state 
again, and so the moments wear slowly on and 
on, 

Once or twice, Doctor Kearney moves noise- 
lessly from his place at the window to the bed- 
side. The second time, he stoops over Elliot 
and says, in a carefully lowered voice : 

“ The end may be not far off. When next she 
stirs, ask if she will see the priest now.” 

That frightened look comes into Elliot’s eyes 
again. How dare she stand between this soul 
and its peace? Yet—Delphine’s peace— 

Elliot’s ideas of the confessional all are of the 
vaguest, It never occurs to her that it might not 
be required of Hanne Burger, to confess her hus- 
band’s sins. And to have Delphine’s story laid 
bare thus— 

No, anything rather than that. 


for under it the wan eyelids quiver, and the 
eager, restless eyes look up, © 
“I had forgotten,” she says, in a hurried v te 


She lifts her 
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eyes to Doctor Kearney with a flash of defiant re- 
solve in them. 

It puzzles him, ignorant of having angered her. 
But he has no time to speculate upon its meaning ; 
for his patient cannot have been asleep, that 
faintest whisper of his has roused her. She 
opens her eyes on the two faces above her. 

“Sh! she sleeps—my Goldchild, my little 
lamb, The dear heaven give—” 

And then the dawning light of recognition 
comes into her eyes, as they rest upon Elliot ; and 
a faint smile just touches her lips. 

“ Whereof the heart is full, passes over the 
mouth. I was dreaming of my Gretel, as when 
she was a child in swaddling clothes. Still! is 
that not the dead-bell ?” she cries suddenly, in 
an altered voice, half raising herself on her arm, 
then sinking back with the white fear upon lips 
and cheeks. 

Elliot in the startled silence hears it—the slow 
bell, stroke after heavy stroke, and for an instant 
catches the infection of the other’s superstitious 
dread. But then she says: 

“It is the chureh-clock—listen—striking the 
hour.” 


The dying woman seems to be counting, as’ 


the waves of sound flow and ebb upon the rising 
wind. She has grown calm again, and as’ the 
last\bell dies away, she says quite quietly : 

«~. Alt will strike few more for me ; I shall not be 
oer night here. But there is yet something—yes, 
éertoinly, the letters—mein Fraulein, I would 

y trust them to you.” 

The faint hand groping under the pillow, in 
closing ow a small packet hidden there, has pushed 
aside something which falls clattering to the floor. 

Seis nothing heavier than a bead chain, but in 
the hush, even that sound is startling. 

Doctor Kearney is stooping down for it, so does 
not see the packet which, at his patient's gesture, 
Elliot takes from her hastily. He has lifted the 
rosary from the floor, and holds it up before the 
fading eyes. They stare blankly at it, at first, then 
into them dawns a sense of his meaning. Her 
lips move, and she turns her head feebly toward 
Elliot. 

“ The dear God forgive me, I had forgotten 
him.” 

A compulsion is upon the girl, too strong. for 
even her resisting will. She cannot choose but 
say: 

“You wish to see the priest ?” 

“ Yes,” faintly; she puts her hand out feebly 
for the rosary, and when it is given her, she 
crosses her two hands upon it, on her breast, and 
her eyes close again. 

Elliot is trembling so that she is fain to sink 
down in her chair at the bedside. She says, 
breathlessly : 

“If he comes—the priest—you need not tell 
him all—you will save her—my innocent sister?” 





There is no answer. The pale lashes lie with- 
out a quiver on the sunken cheek, the two hands 
are at rest over the rosary upon her breast. 

Doctor Kearney keeps his fingers on her pulse, 
for one long moment, then lifting himself, looks 
at Elliot as if to ask if she has spoken as he bade 
her. And the girl answers him in a dull hopeless 
tone (for what else can she do?), that his pa- 
tient will see the priest now. 

She is glad when the doctor leaves her alone 
for an instant in which she may slip the packet of 
letters into her pocket. Why she should care to 
do it secretly, when their secret must be dragged 
to light so soon, she could not have told, only it 
was an instinct with her, to guard Delphine just 
this little while she might. To-night nothing 
could be done—to-merrow— 

She crushed down the thought of to-morrow, 
with that resolute will of hers, which has laid 
dormant within her until now. She dares not think 
—this girl who has always been the dreamer, sud- 
denly feels a longing for action. If there were 
but some work that she could do, some heavy task 
to wear out body and mind— But only to sit 
still and fold her hands, and wait— 

She sits very still there at the bedside, and 
folds her hands one on the other in her lap, in the 
very attitude of patient waiting. It is thus that 
Anne Wilton finds her, when she comes in at the 
doctor’s order, and takes her seat at the door; 
and it is thus that, only a few moments later, 
Margaret and the doctor find her, he having 
called for her on his way back from the priest's 
house. 

Margaret is for going up to her, but when El- 
liot turns her head, and forces herself to give her 
a little ghost of a smile, accompanied by a warn- 
ing gesture of silence, the elder sister desists, 
throws off her shawl, and softly seats herself in 
the chair by the door, which Anne vacates for 
her. The truth is, Margaret is bewildered. El- 
liot, the child Elliot, of whom no one at home 
even thought of expecting anything practical, has 
she grown suddenly into a woman, more at home 
at that bedside than. Margaret herself would have 
been, and wise, and self-controlled— ? 

Elliot ! 

The wonder of it holds Margaret’s thoughts, 
while Doctor Kearney goes forward, and once 
more lays his touch upon his patient’s pulse. 
And presently the door opens again, and shows 
Anne Wilton cautiously ushering in the priest. 

Before he has stepped half across the narrow 
floor, Doctor Kearney lifts himself, and lets the 
worn wrist drop out of his hold. Then he turns, 
and takes Elliot’s hand, and lays it on his arm. 

“Come,” he says to her, in a hushed voice. 
“Come. Your watch is ended.” 

But she shakes him off. 

“I will never leave her while she lives,” she 
says, in breathless defiance, looking first at him, 
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then at the priest. Her eyes are flashing, her 
heart throbbing in her throat, like a helpless 
creature at bay. If she stirs, who knows what 
may be said of Delphine? “ Never, while she 
lives.” 

Doctor Kearney looks down, startled at the 
wild beautiful creature. Then he answers her 
quickly : 

“No.” He signs to the priest, “ It is too late. 
She has passed out of our reach.” 

The next instant, Elliot is out in the street. 
The chilly night air brings her to herself, and she 
finds herself walking on between Doctor Kearney 
and Margaret, her hand in Doctor Kearney’s 
arm. She hears the two speaking to each other, 
speaking quietly— 

Elliot could have shrieked aloud, at the pain 
tearing at her very heart-strings. But she gives 
no sign. She lets them lead her on until they 
pause before the wide-gabled house, the many 
windows darkling above them, and only a feeble 
gleam of lamplight in the hall, as Margaret opens 
the door. 

“I see papa has not sat up for us,” the young 
house-mistress says, in a tone which shows neither 
expectation nor disappointment. “I should have 
liked him to be here to thank you for your kindness 
to our Elliot, Doctor Kearney. You will have to 
take my thanks instead,” she says, putting out her 
hand to him. ‘“ Many thanks,’’ she adds, as if to 
make up for Elliot, who has dropped his arm and 
said nothing. “ And, Doctor Kearney, if you 
have an idle evening to while away in an idle 
house, we will be glad to show you we have not 
forgotten.” 

Elliot stands clenching her hands together, 
hearing, but hardly understanding the few words 
that pass; until the door is shut, the key turned in 
the lock, and Margaret, taking up the lamp, comes 
and puts her arm round her sister. 

“ Dear Nell, come and sleep with me to-night. 
All this has been too hard op you, who are not 
used to anything of the kind.” 

Anything of the kind! Of course, if Elliot had 
her senses about her, she would know that Mar- 
garet’s words could not possibly apply to Del- 
phine’s trouble. But she has not her senses 
about her; the strain put upon her has been too 
heavy, and she is half maddened under it. So 
she draws back, and lets Margaret’s caressing 
teuch fall off. 

“No. I shall be better alone. I would rather 
be alone,’ she manages to say, steadily. And 
Margaret, not understanding her, and hurt by 
her repulse, first puts the lamp into her hand, and 
turns away in the dark to grope for a candle fon 
herself. 

Yet in the quiet of her own chamber, the elder 
sister's heart softens toward the child, and, put- 
ting off her slippers from her little bare feet—(her 


way lies past her father’s room)—she creeps to the | 
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door of the chamber which Delphine and Elliot 
always occupied together, and seeing a gleam of 
light across the threshold, she puts her lips to the 
keyhole, with a whispered entreaty to be let in; 
she could take Delphine’s place for one night at 
least; she could not bear to think of Nelly, 
alone. 

Delphine’s place! 

But for those words, the wretched girl might 
have risen from her crouching posture at Del- 
phine’s bedside, with her arms flung out despair- 
ingly across Delphine’s empty pillow. But for 
those words she might have unbarred the door, 
and let the faithful sister in, and in her arms in 
the long watches of the night, might have whis- 
pered the dead woman’s story, and afterwards 
have had none of her own to live through. But 
“take Delphine’s place!” 

“ Don’t trouble about me, Margaret,” she says, 
steadily. “Iam going to bed now. I am very 
tired indeed.” 

And Margaret, feeling herself repulsed forthe 
second time, goes back to her own room, not so 
softly as she had come, but with an angry impa- 
tience in her tread. 

Elliot listens to it along the hall, and then she 
rises from her knees—she has not been praying, 
though—and begins with trembling hands to un- 
fasten her dress. She must get to bed, she must 
put out her light, or who knows if Margaret might 
not come again, or Kate. 

As she lets her dress slip to the floor, something 
heavy falls against her feet. It is the pocket with 
that bundle of letters in it. She puts her hand 
in and draws it out, and goes away to the table 
where the lamp is burning; not meaning to read 
anything that may be written therein, but merély 
to glance at the handwriting which should be 
Mr. Burger’s, and which, being his, she has 
seen often enough in Delphine’s letters to recog- 
nize now. 

And then she sees, in a page turned down out- 
side the bundle, that it is the German writing, 
which of course he would not use in his letters 
to Delphine. 

She wiil not read one word. She turns the 
package over, and the lamplight falls on the blank 
page. The lamplight in a yellow stream, 

How could that have brought that temptation 
to her? 

For suddenly, in a sort of frenzied haste that cares 
nothing for the pain, she snatches off the heated 
glass shade, she holds the packet in the unguarded 
flame. And when all the letters are in a bright 
blaze, she lays them on the hearth, and watches, 
eager-eyed, until the last spark burns away, and 
leaves only a tiny heap of blackened ashes. 

Then with hurried hands she undresses, and 
creeps to bed, and lays her burning cheek on Del- 
phine’s pillow. 

Delphine is saved! 
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CHAPTER V. 





Charlotte’s descriptions of city life may have 
accustomed the Burnley girls to the brilliancy of 
the Elliot mansion, so that they would have taken 
it as a matter of course. But the little country 
cousin’s country cousin coming one winter even- 
ing to see Gertrude Oliver, for the first time since 
he had broaght her there nearly a year ago, 
might be excused for his ignorance, as he paused 
on the front door steps, and glanced up at the gayly 
lighted windows, Was there an inopportune ball 
going on in there ?—~and ought he to defer his 
visit? But it is not in man to be so near the end 
of his desires and then turn back. Gertrude was 
in the house, and had he not ridden nearly a hun- 
dred miles to see her ? 

Still, even after the servant had opened the 
door, Geoffrey Forbes hesitated whether he should 
not leave a message and a promise to call the next 


‘days, While he was halting, a lady who in cross- 
“ing ye hall had heard his inquiries for Miss Oli- 
‘ver, dame forward to answer them, 


1 It was Mrs. 
Filiot, who at once recognized him, and insisted 
that he should come in, She was only receiving 
visitors, not entertaining guests. 

“You could not have been more fortunate in 
finding the girls in,” she said. “I have to insist 
upon one evening in the week at home, if only to 
let our friends know we really possess a home. 
How is dear Mr. Oliver? I hope he has not re. 
gretted his kindness in letting me have Gertrude ?” 

“Mr. Oliver is well, A little fearful lest you 
may have wearied of so long a task as chaperone.” 

“ He need not be. There is nothing pleasanter 
than the charge of two beautiful giris. One 
might be troublesome, but never two. I absolutely 
could not let Gertrude off last summer when we 
were going to the sea-side, and dear Mr. Oliver 
must not think of taking her this winter. Char- 
lotte would be quite lost without her friend.” 

“Mr. Oliver would be unhappy if oppesed by 
two ladies,” began Geoffrey, certainly piqued by 
Mrs. Elliot’s summary way of deciding for others. 

“We must not let him oppose us. Gertrude 
ought to have another winter in society. You 
will not recognize her for the shy, uncomfortable 
girl you brought here last winter. She has 
charming manners, and is a universal favorite. 
The old men are every whit as much in love with 
her as the young ones,” 

“She must be wonderfully improved,” said 
Geoffrey, with more sarcasm than he would have 
acknowledged. He was looking down upon the 
little lady, with her softly animated manner, and 
her graceful gestures, with those pretty white 
hands of hers—had they succeeded in moulding 
Gertrude into a youthful copy of this? A vision 
rose up before him, of the child as he had 
last seen her, that evening when he had brought 
her here, and left her in Mrs. Elliot’s charge, and 





she looked up at him with tear-bright eyes, yet with 
a gay little mocking of what she supposed to be 
May-fair manners in her farewell. The recollection 
made him suppress a smile, as Mrs. Elliot went 
on: 

“ You can easily understand how very import- 
ant this winter is to Gertrude, if only in the one 
item of acquaintances. Besides, I could not spare 
her on Charlotte’s account. I do not think you 
saw Charlotte when you were here.” 

“T had not that pleasure,” replied Geoffrey, 
shortly. 

“ Some people think her prettier than Gertrude. 
I do not, though her style is uncommon; hazel 
eyes, with fair hair and complexion. Cyril used 
to rave about her beauty, when she first came home 
from school. But I am keeping you standing 
here instead of introducing you.” 

Geoffrey followed Mrs. Elliot upstairs into the 
drawing-rooms, which he found quite full of peo- 
ple. She beckoned him on through the throng, 
evidently in search of some one—a lady on a 
sofa, with what Geoffrey contemptuously termed a 
boy seated beside her, and talking with a fluency 
his elders might envy. 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, Mr. Tre- 
maine,” said Mrs. Elliot, smiling blandly on the 
youth, as on a favorite. “I have brought Ger- 
trude an unexpected pleasure, which will, I know, 
make you lenient to me.” 

Gertrude had risen whilst Mrs. Elliot was 
speaking, and was holding out her hand to the 
tall, grave man before her, “ Cousin Geoffrey!” 

It was certainly Gertrude, standing there smil- 
ing and shaking hands with him. But shat Ger- 
trude from whom Geoffrey had parted less than 
a year ago? 

His first glance took in the fact that she had 
grown much taller, and was far more beautiful 
than ever she promised to be; and that her dress 
was furbelowed to the full extent of the then pre- 
vailing fashion. His second glance, which was 
far more lingering, discovered many traces of the 
old Gertrude, especially in the bright, saucy look 
with which she was regarding his evident bewil- 
derment. 

“It is I, Cousin Geoffrey. If you have any 
doubt about my identity, question me about my 
dear old home, and I'll give you straight answers, 
even to the number of ruffles on old Betty's cap. 
Is Uncle Oliver well?” she asks, hastily, as the 
thought flashed on her that perhaps her uncle’s 
state of health had something to do with Geoffrey’s 
unexpected arrival. 

« Your uncle was well yesterday, when I called 
to see if he had any message for you. He has 


taken to the chimney corner this year much 
earlier than his wont; but his health seems as 
usual,” 

“He did not send for me? He did not wish 
me to come home ?” asked Gertrude, quickly, 
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It was in Geoffrey’s heart to say that Mr. Oliver 
did want her, and to issue a peremptory order that 
all her trunks should be packed, and she ready 
to start in the morning train. But— 

“ Your uncle did not send for you,” he said, 
“ Though, if you would like to return home with 
me, I am commissioned to bring you.” 

“That will depend upon how long you stay. 
Mrs. Elliot has engagements made for us a full 
month deep, and it is the nature of such things to 
accumulate rather than diminish.” 

“Oh, Miss Oliver, you couldn’t think of leaving 
town until the season is over. It would be too 
cruel. You could not be so hard-hearted.” 

This voice from the sofa brought to Geoffrey’s 
recollection that Gertrude was still standing, and 
that the stripling had no idea of vacating his 
place. Mrs. Elliot had disappeared. Geoffrey 
moved a little away from Gertrude, confounding 
the youth’s impudence—on what grounds, it is 
difficult to say, since he ought not to have thought 
it reprehensible to like a comfortable corner of 
the sofa and Gertrude to talk with, that being the 
very position which just then Geoffrey himself 
coveted. 

From where Geoffrey stood, he could watch 
Gertrude’s profile, and overhear snatches of con- 
versation. He was not very much edified. He 
heard some reminiscences of waltzes, a spirited 
discussion upon the merits of kid gloves—intro- 
duced by a tear in Gertrude’s—and much more 
of the same inanity; at least such Geoffrey con- 
sidered it, being a man deficient in small talk, 
and as disdainful of all carpet-knights as was Go- 
liah of the ruddy-countenanced David; the more 
so, perhaps, because he was not sure that just such 
striplings are not often conquerors. 

If Geoffrey’s disdain was for the boy, his anger 
was for Gertrude. What right had she to laugh 
low and sweetly at such poor efforts at wit ? or to 
look up suddenly with her earnest eyes, as if she 
believed what he was saying ? 

“ They have no doubt improved her manners,”’ 
soliloquized Geoffrey—* and made her charming 
according to Mrs. Elliot's ideas. I would rather 
hear her old brusque words of annoyance at a 
compliment, than see her apparent enjoyment of 
such nonsense.” 

Perhaps he was hardly a fair judge of a con- 
versation of which he could only hear snatches, 
having chosen to shut himself out by moving just 
far enough away to prevent Gertrude’s including 
him in it without showing a pointed determina- 
tion to do so, which would not have pleased him 
more than this leaving him to himself. 

There was this advantage in the latter: that he 
need not be shut too closely in the midst of a 
scene which was distasteful to him. “The mind 
is its own place,” and while he stood there with 
his arms on the man‘e', and his grave gaze pass- 
ing superior over one or two pretty heads inter- 
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vening between him and Gertrude, he was free to 
go back toa certain garden-seat under an old 
oak, with the moonlight peering down among the 
leaves, into an upturned face— 

“ Are you taking astronomical observations ?” 
he says, sitting down on the bench, and trying to 
peer also into the face. (It is all so present to 
him now, this quiet moonlight scene out of the 
past: more present, and clearer, than the gaslight 
glare, and the hum of voices actually about him.) 

He sees in this vision of his, the girl’s face 
wet with tears, as with a hand on the brown head, 
he turns it gently towards himself; and he hears 
the childish, quivering lips say : 

“ Do you see anything wrong with Uncle Oli- 
ver, Cousin Geoffrey? There cannot be the 
slightest reason why he should not live for years, 
He is hale and strong, even for a much younger 
man,” the girl asserts, as if Geoffrey had said 
something to the contrary. 

“ Has he been talking of his death ?” 

“ Yes; it was during the storm. It was 
ful enough to make one think of terrible te a HN, 
I know I have been ungrateful and very wi 
often ; but do you think God would care to piney he, 
ish me in that way? There is one thing,” she * 2 
adds, as ifin triumph. “The punishment would ¥ a 
soon be over. I would not live long after him ; 
the very loneliness would kill me.” 

This time she does not hide her tears, except 
by the childish action of resting her head on her 
knees, so as to cry comfortably. Geoffrey has to 
wait until the storm of grief is over, and the sobs 
come less frequently. Then he says, gently: 

“I do not think you have anything to be anx- 
ious about. Your uncle is as usual. But you are 
not the only one who is often lonely, and who is 
afraid of the future. Strong man as I am, | 
dread it very often, Gertrude.” 

“ You ought to ride over here whenever you 
feel sc,” Gertrude answers, lifting her head to 
give him a soft compassionate glance. ‘“ Uncle 
Oliver and I would do our best to cheer you.” 

“What do you think of Cousin Oliver’s advis- 
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her furtively, as he makes the announcement. 

“ That would be charming, if you brought a 
really nice wife home,” replies Gertrude, in cheer- 
ful approval of her uncle’s wise advice. 

** She is, I am afraid, too good for me. A true- 
hearted, honest little girl, whom I am sure I can 
trust in implicitly—” 

And at that, Geoffrey awoke with a start out of 
this dream of the past. It was a low, silvery 
peal of laughter from Gertrude which aroused 
him. He came back to the present, and saw her 
glancing up brightly at the man beside her. How 
the child was changed! After all, had it been 
wise to send her away here, against her will, that 
she might Jearn a little of the world and its 
smooth ways? It was as if that which they had 
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thought a dew-drop, clear and bright enough to 
reflect what might gather round it, had proved to 
be a diamond, polished into a new shape, flashing 
with a new lustre. 

Dew-drops may glimmer prettily enough on 
green leaves in the moonlight, but there is no es- 
pecial demand for them in the city. With dia- 
monds, however, it is different. 

Geoffrey was making no such comparisons ; but 
he did feel that what he had thought it safe to 
leave here for months unclaimed, was in danger 
of being coveted by all the room, If he had only 
held her safe by the public knowledge of their 
engagement; but Mr. Oliver had wished that to 
rest a secret during her absence from home, and 
for that reason Geoffrey had remained away from 
her. And now, after patiently sustaining her 
protracted absence all these months, Geoffrey was 
restive at the first glimpse of her. If he could 
only take her with him to-morrow! The less she 
wished to go, the more he would be inclined to 
carry, her off. 

Perhaps he did not look very well pleased as 
he stood there. Mrs. Elliot cbserved that he was 
alone, and she was making her way toward him, 
in spite of drawbacks in the shape of friends who 
were leaving early. ‘Geoffrey determined to ex- 
cuse himself from introductions, and to bid his 
hostess good-night. Better give up any attempt 
to talk with Gertrude now, and make another 
effort to-morrow, 

Just then, some one strack a note on the piano, 
and there came a warning “hush!” from several 
of the bystanders, quickly followed by the voice 
of the singer. Geoffrey considered himself an ex- 
cellent judge of music, and this voice was the 
best he had ever heard in a drawing-room. It 
was worth staying a little longer to listen. 

He was anxious to see the singer, and advanced 
toward Mrs. Elliot, who was standing not far from 
the piano, She saw his desire, and nodded to him 
encouragingly, moving at the same time to give 
him a view of an exceedingly fair girl, with hazel 
eyes, and a plump, prettily rounded figure. He 
even noticed that her dress was of lavender silk, 
and that there was a lavish display of ribands. 

She was singing again, before Geoffrey, who 
was quite curious to know who was the owner of 
80 exquisite a voice, had an opportunity of turn- 
ing to Mrs, Elliet and asking her name. Before 
he could put the question, the fair songstress was 
close beside him, followed by two or three men 
whe were petitioning for another song, 

“Aunt Margaret shall decide,” the girl was 
saying, good humoredly. “ Would not a third be 
a bore to every one ?” she asked Mrs. Elliot. 

“IT must be consistent,” answered Mrs. Elliot, 
smiling at the petitioners. “I have always main- 
tained that too much music is as bad as none at 
all. Besides’’—she added, to the girl—*I have 
a friend I wish to introduce to you.” 





“If it is Gertrude’s cousin, you need not. Of 
course we know all about each other, from Ger- 
trude.”’ 

Geoffrey took the hand extended to him as 
frankly as if they were old friends. He had no 
doubt he was shaking hands with the Charlotte 
of whom he had heard his hostess speak ; but if he 
had depended upon any information from Ger- 
trude as to her identity, he would have been 
altogether at a loss. Mrs. Elliot did not seem to 
think any more formal introduction needed, but 
moved away, after telling her niece to amuse Mr. 
Forbes until Gertrude should be at liberty to talk 
to him. 

“ That is a formidable bit of work, which Aunt 
Margaret has so coolly given me. How in the 
world can I tell what will amuse you? Men have 
such very different tastes. Some dearly love non- 
sense, others like to be listened to as oracles of 
wisdom. If I but knew your peculiar style—’”’ 
she said, looking at him naively. 

“If you would only sing for me, I would like 
nothing better,” replied Geoffrey, not caring to 
give a description of his tastes and peculiarities. 

“ Do you really like music? Very few people 
do. It annoys them to keep silence.” 

“I cannot say I like every one’s singing. I cer- 
tainly do yours.” 

“Come here to-morrow morning, then. You 
must be early, before there is any chance of vis- 
itors ; and I promise to sing to youas long as you 
desire.” 

“ I was thinking of returning home to-morrow,” 
began Geoffrey. 

“ Then do not think of it any longer. It must 
be dreadfully stupid in the country at this season. 
Besides, I would feel decidedly slighted, if, after 
my injudicious promise, you did not stay to hear 
me sing.” 

“Your promise ought to influence me all the 
more, that I dispute its being injudicious.” 

“ Yet, it will not influence you in the least,” 
she said, shaking her head. “Seeing Gertrude 
will. Don’t you think she has grown much more 
beautiful, since she has been with Aunt Mar- 
garet ?”’ she asked, glancing toward Gertrude, 
and turning to him with such frank admiration as 
a child might have shown. 

Geoffrey too glanced over where Gertrude sat. 
The stripling had taken himself away, and his 
place on the sofa was filled by an elderly, pomp- 
ous-looking man, who certainly was not talking 
on light subjects, but was discoursing interestedly, 
if not interestingly. Gertrude was giving him the 
whole of her attention; her eyes never once wan- 
dered to where Geoffrey stood with his new ac- 
quaintance. 

“She is very beautiful,” Geoffrey said in his 
heart, but he said, audibly—* Who is it Gertrude 
is talking to ?” 

“ The most tiresome man inthe whole world; 
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one whose idea of conversation is, to give you a 
lecture as long as a sermon on some subject you 
know nothing about, and intend to never hear 
mentioned again. Aunt Margaret says that is the 
reason Gertrude is such a favorite, she is so good 
a listener. Every one is fond of her.” 

“ Because she talks, or rather listens, to dull 
people? Is dullness such a universal failing ?” 
asked Geoffrey, much amused. 

“ It is a little more common than it ought to be, 
seeing we call ourselves civilized; and it is owing 
to girls like Gertrude, that the infection spreads, 
Now, when I think a person slightly stupid, I ran 
away.” 

* Do not just now, please, but wait and tell me 
the name of my cousin’s friend.” 

“I have no intention of leaving. That would 
be disobeying Aunt Margaret.” 

“ And on the contrary, you are fulfilling her 
commands to the letter.” 

“ Because | talk to you of Gertrude. I quite 
understand. It was the gentleman’s name you 
asked? Pshaw, I have no patience with him! 
Just see how interested Gertrude looks, and how 
she nods and smiles to him. I tell her she is 
awfully deceitful,” 

« Which, of course, she denies,” 

“Yes, She contends that if any one takes the 
trouble to talk to her, she is bound to listen. 
But then, she need not look interested when she 
must be bored.” 

Certainly Gertrude was not looking bored just 
then, and Geoffrey might have been under the im- 
pression that she was particularly fortunate in her 
companions that evening, if he had not overheard 
the nonentities of the one, and had such excellent 
testimony as to the dullness of the other, Could 
this be his honest little Gertrude, whose frankness 
he used to term bluntness ? 

“The truth is—” Charlotte was saying, confi- 
dentially—“* I am Gertrude’s opposite in every- 
thing. [ am always hearing what some one across 
the room is saying, rather than giving my attention 
to what is said to me. Aunt Margaret is perpet- 
ually scolding me, and advising me to imitate Ger- 
trude. But isn’t it very difficult to be good and 
mind only one’s own business ?” she asked, lifting 
her clear hazel eyes to him appealingly. 

“ So difficult,” says Geoffrey, smiling, “that tra- 
dition records but one man, who made his fortune 
by the process, Our neighbors’ affairs are generally 
much more interesting than our own, I doubt if 
Gertrude is quite proof against the attraction. 
You must find something else to prove your 
dissimilarity.” 

“You must see that we are very unlike in ap- 
pearance, and that Gertrude has far more taste 
than I. Does she not arrange her hair charm- 
ingly ?” 

“She always had a quantity of that article,” 
Geoffrey said, with much secret satisfaction. It 





is perhaps a spice of the devil which leads a man 
to admire beautiful hair—at least it is said that 
his majesty has, from Lilith’s day down, had a 
particular fancy for women with long, abundant 
tresses. 

“How stupid you men are?” Charlotte ex- 
claimed, with a laugh. “You don’t suppose 
nature is so liberal; or if she were, that one would 
take the trouble to get up such a coiffure with 
one’s own hair.” 

Geoffrey glanced over at Gertrude’s small, 
shapely head, with its golden-brown plaits, but this 
time, without any admiration; and then back to 
the blonde head quite near him. “I suppose you 
are all alike, and do not consider such deception 
unworthy of you.” 

“ What one is perfectly willing to acknowledge, 
you surely do not consider a deception?” said 
Charlotte, astonished. “If Gertrude would not 
hesitate to confess her braids, I am sure I need 
not for her.” 

“ Of course you are willing to make your own 
confession, then,.”’ 

“Oh, my hairis difficult to match, unfortun- 
ately,” said Charlotte good-humoredly, smooth- 
ing her plaits gently with her hand as she 
spoke. 

Had any one overheard this conversation, it 
would have been considered not at all more 
brilliant than the one Geoffrey was so hard on, 
when he played eavesdropper. Yet he looked as 
much amused by Charlotte’s speeches, as ever 
Gertrude by the stripling’s. 

“ Mr. Cranstone is saying good-night to Ger- 
trude. If you are quick, you can secure his place. 
Pray do not heed me,” she added, good-humor- 
edly. “There are hosts of people in the room 
to whom I should be speaking, instead of talking . 
so long to you. Only, you know, Aunt Margaret 
bade me. Good-bye. Don’t forget to-morrow, 
and come early, or you will not hear me sing.” 

Though left alone, Geoffrey made no motion 
to take the empty seat by Gertrude, He did not 
even glance that way, but half absently after 
Charlotte, until his careless observation of her 
was suddenly quickened into interest. 

For was that the girl who had been chattering 
to him with all a girl’s light-heartedness, and 
half a child’s appealing ways, of frank, soft up- 
ward looks, and eager little rush of words? That 
chilly, calm young lady ? 

Some magician must have wrought that change. 
Involuntarily, Geoffrey glanced round in search 
of him, and found him just entering the room. 

Charlotte certainly appeared unapproachable 
enough, but the man was approaching her, never- 
theless, with an eager look in his pleasant blue 
eyes, and both hands outstretched. 

One of them fell to his side before he reached 
her, and he said, a little damped by her blank 
face : 
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“ Miss Charlotte, how glad I am to see you at 
last! I have called two or three times since I 
heard you had returned to town, but began to fear 
I was fated never to find you at home—” 

His sentence broke off, for the puzzled little 
line on the girl’s smooth brow, and the surprise 
with which she managed to fill those clear hazel 
eyes of hers. And then she permitted herself to 
recognize him slowly, and to shake hands with 
him, though without effusicn. 

“ Mr. Austin, isn’t it? You must forgive me, 
but it is so long sincc we have met. Let me see: 
years, isn’t it? And you are just from Little 
Medlington ?” 

“I saw you when you were at home at the 
time of Miss Delphine’s wedding, last spring. I 
came to Baltimore soon after, and have been here 
in business ever since—” returned Ambrose, evi- 
dently piqued. 

* Ah, how forgetful I am,” she said airily. “ No 
doubt one of my home letters may have mentioned 
it. But I am so seldom at Little Medlington, 
that they do not give me much of the town news. 
And you like the change to Baltimore ?” she went 
on, more graciously, now that she had put him 
safely at a distance. “ Probably you have many 
friends here, since you have not had time to find 
us out until now.” 

Poor Ambrose, who had been looking forward 
to this meeting with Kate’s sister, caught at the 
straw of a hope that the coolness of her reception 
might have been caused by his fancied neglect. 
He hastened to explain that he had called, not 
only immediately upon his arrival, just before her 
leaving town for the summer, but also several 
times since her return in the fall. The fates 
had certainly been against him. He went out 
* very little in Baltimore indeed, had hardly paid a 
visit, until Miss Bessie came last week. 

“ Miss Bessie ?”’ 

Had he known how full of that name all her let- 
ters from home had been during the past months, 
he would not have wondered at the lack of curi- 
osity with which Charlotte repeated it now. But 
Ambrose took it up eagerly : 

“ Miss Bessie Archer. You must have heard 
of the miracles wrought by one of the legion of 
new doctors in our village? It is really Kate’s 
miracle,” he went on, with a flush of pleasure at 
the opportunity of mentioning that name, and 
never observing that it had the effect of a charm 
to freeze his hearer into a snow-maiden again. 
“It was Kate and Miss Alethea together, who at 
last persuaded Miss Bessie to see Dr. Kearney. 
And he has just sent her here for change of air 
and scene, having done wonders for her; you 
would be amazed to see Miss Bessie walk across 
the room to meet you. She does it as a little child 
might, making you long to put outa hand to 
steady her; it is pretty and touching to see.” 

“I shall certainly try if the sight has that 





effect on me. She is staying at the Leslie’s, I sup- 
pose, on Cathedral Street ?” inquired Charlotte, 
in the most dead-level of matter-of-fact tones. 

“Is it possible you had not heard ?” 

“ You forget, Mr. Austin—” replied Miss Burn- 
ley, with a softness of manner about as warming 
as being caught in a yielding snow-drift—* my 
long separation from Little Medlington has made 
me unfortunately almost a stranger to home 
friends and home events. It is a lamentable fact, 
which my sisters have, however, long since ac- 
cepted, contenting themselves with having most 
of my warm interest in Little Medlingtom concen- 
trated in themselves.” 

How Ambrose bade good-night, and made his 
way out of the house, after that soft buffet, he 
hardly knew. He was certainly very hot about 
the ears, in spite of the chilly atmosphere out of 
which he escaped into the kindly frost of the 
night air. It was some little consolation to him, 
as he walked down the street, to reflect in what a 
ridiculous light he might have placed the girl to 
herself, if he had only thought a moment sooner 
of recalling to her an Irish story, well-worn as a 
rebuke of airs and graces, when they were child- 
ren together, playing in the old Burnley rose-gar- 
den. He went on, repeating it now to himself — 
the return of the traveled young Irishman under 
the lonely roof, and— 

“*™Mother, what is that long-tailed, black, 
green-eyed hummer under the table yonder ?”” 

“* Och, James, me darlint, don’t ye know the 
cat ? ,”? 

Ambrose laughed outright, rather bitterly, as he 
walked on. He would not have an opportunity 
of reviving Charlotte’s remembrance of the story, 
for he would not see her again ; but the account of 
Charlotte’s airs would amuse Miss Bessie. | 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE WATER-LILY. 


GEO. BIRDSEYE, 
A STAR looked down, and on the lake afar, 
Thought his reflection was another star. 
Its glowing beauty won his instant love, 
And lured him from bright fellowship above. 
A leap of light, he casts him on the lake, 
And learns his vanity and sad mistake. 
Kind heav'n, in pity for his deep despair, 
Bade him shine on, a water-lily there. 
And now, fair nights, he upward lifts his eyes, 
Responsive to his brethren in the skies, 








OF all sights which can soften and humanize 
the heart of man, there is none that ought so 
surely to reach it as that of innocent children en- 
joying the happiness which is their proper por- 
tion, 
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BY FLORENCE AVENAL, 





CHAPTER IL, 





GREVILLE HOLMES, 

There is no reason why a man may not be fash- 
ionable and yet be a man, but a mere man of 
fashion is a pitiable thing. This thought vaguely 
shaped itself in the brain of Greville Holmes, as, 
lounging upon his sofa of Oriental stuff—a ¢rou- 
vaille from Constantinople—he contemplated the 
vacant countenance of one of his acquaintances, 
Dexter Petrie, who was inflicting upon him at the 
moment some of his “ views” as to men and 
things. 

“ Never could marry her, you know,” opined 
Mr. Petrie, sucking the top of his cane, which had 
a pug-dog’s head upon it. “ Knew her before 
pop got so rich, and was ‘gone,’ you know, 
‘gone!’ But now, idle and useless to dream of 
such a thing! Pop wouldn't hear of it, and it 
couldn't be done.”’ 

“ But you made love to her, you say, and she 
naturally expects you to marry her,” replied 
Greville Holmes. 

“ Can’t help that, you know; can’t help what 
a girl expects.’”” Here Mr. Petrie laughed an ut- 
terly vacant laugh. 

The subject of his conversation had been for 
the last half hour a young and pretty girl, Maude 
Whitleigh by name, to whom, in the days before 
sudden wealth had resulted from old Daniel 
Petrie’s speculations in stock, the son had been 
engaged to be married. 

But was it for a moment to be supposed that 
the possessor of a bank account of his own, dia- 
mond studs of his own, a horse of his own, a 
coupé of bis own, and the most profuse wardrobe 
of any young man in town, be he who he might, 
would seriously contemplate honoring a matri- 
monial engagement with the daughter of a man 
who kept a little trimming store in that obscure 
village where old Petrie had resided ere yet he 
had entered into city life and learnt the mysteries 
of successful stock speculation. 

“ A man of honor,’”’ remarked Greville Holmes, 
“would consider his word a bond. The girl is 
pretty ; you say that she is refined. Do you con- 
sider that the mere difference of wealth is an in- 
surmountable obstacle between you.” 

“ Pop does,” sullenly replied Dexter Petrie, 
again resorting to what appeared the consoling 
sucking of his cane. “ And,” added he, “ that 
settles it.” Then, as if to avoid further discuss- 
sion he rose, said “ ta-ta’—by which he meant 
** good-day”’ to Holmes; and with the same vacant 
smile upon his lips, and with the same languid 
gait that he had adopted since he had become a 
man of fashion, he took himself off and away. 





My story does not propuse to deal with Dexter 
Petrie nor Maude Whitleigh. Pretty Maude found 
an excellent husband at a later day, and that the 
inane dandy would never have made. She mar- 
ried Joshua Phelps, a well-to-do farmer, and Petrie 
found an heiress as vacant in mind as himself. 
But what of Greville Holmes ? 

Greville Holmes had received from heaven and 
nature an exceptionally attractive exterior, a 
graceful manner, a good inteliect, and excellent 
health and spirits. He had, besides, what proved 
to be his misfortune, wealthy parents and what is 
called a “social position,” 

If, in his sphere, it had been his good fortune to 
meet with a woman possessed of the order of mind 
which, like steei and stone, gives fire and life by 
contact with another mind, that dormant intellect, 
that sleeping energy of which he, up to twenty- 
six years of age, had remained almost unconscious, 
might have flashed forth and brought Greville 
Holmes into a higher and nobler existance. It 
was not his good fortune to find such a woman 
in the ultra-fashionable world in which he moved, 
and it was his ill-fate to ignore the opportunity 
held out to him when, by chance, “ out of his 
sphere,” he met Ethel Romeyn. 

It was in no higher or more “ select” locality 
than a glove store that he encountered her, and 
behind the counter as a saleswoman, not before it 
as a purchaser. 

The extraordinary beauty and remarkable dis- 
tinction of the young girl’s appearance struck him 
at once. Yet neither Ethel Romeyn's face nor 
air would have appealed to any but a refined 
taste. Her features were nobly regular and 
straight, inclining somewhat to the aquiline type. 
The statuesque character of her profile was in- 
creased by a remarkable pallor, due to the con- 
finement of the life she led. Her copious hair 
was of a light brown color, and had a rich, natural 
wave. Large eyes of a steel-blue, shaded by 
lashes almost black, beneath delicate and dark eye- 
brows, gave expression to a countenance rather still 
than mobile. Add to this a stately figure, symmet- 
rical if slender, and hands of remarkable beauty of 
form, and you will see why, to this fastidious man 
of the world, Ethel Romeyn appeared to be the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen. “She 
has the look of d/ood,” he said to himself, “ and 
that is of all things the rarest. Take her out of 
this glove shop, and she would grace a court.” 

It took a brisk walk to quiet the tumultuous 
emotions in Greville’s breast ‘which the simple 
fitting on of a pair of gris de perle gloves by those 
beautiful, taper-fingered hands had aroused. Yet 
Ethel had acquitted herself of the perhaps un- 
pleasant duty with the quiet dignity which repels 
any attempt at familiarity. Again and again did 
Greville require gloves and have them fitted, and, 
for all the progress that he made towards acquaint- 
ance with the fair object of what was really a genu- 
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ine passion on his part, he might as well have re- 
mained outside of the “ fashionable” glove store. 

What Ethel Romeyn felt and thought was not 
apparent in her well-controlled features. That 
the dark hazel eye, the fine face, the nobly poised 
figure of her so constant customer should dwell 
in the young girl’s mind—for, though I call her 
woman, Ethel had just entered her nineteenth 
year—was but natural. She had instantly recog- 
nized a difference between Greville and the gen- 
eral run of customers who entered the store at all 
hours. But the lonely orphan girl had already 
been made but too painfully aware of the disad- 
vantages of her position, inasmuch as she was 
beautiful, and bore herself accordingly. 

One evening, when on her way home to her 
humble lodgings, she was followed by a young 
man of about the same intellectual calibre as the 
Dexter Petries of this wicked world, she was sur- 
prised to find the dastard who had insulted her 
sprawling at full length at her feet, and Greville 
Holmes offering his arm, It followed that she 
learned that for weeks past Greville had seen fit 
to follow her as a rear-guard, protecting her from 
insult by his presence—ignored by her—and that 
he well knew where she lived and with whom. 

If a burst of tears and a grateful acceptance of 
the proffered escort followed upon the terror in- 
spired by the affront offered by her cowardly per- 
secutor, who will blame the defenceless girl for 
her tears or for her gratitude ? 

Acquaintance ripened, Greville Holmes took 
measures to become known to the highly respecta- 
ble widow lady with whom Ethel had been so 
fortunate as to find a home—and at a reasonable 
price—and, convinced not only of his unobjec- 
tionable standing, but of the honorable nature of 
any motives he might have in visiting her, both 
Mrs. Grey and Ethel, reluctant though they were 
to take such a step, permitted, after a time, the 
young gentleman’s frequent visits. 

Greville Holmes had a weak and irresolute 
mind. Love, the only true feeling he was ever 
to know towards any of her sex, impelled him to 
ask Ethel Romeyn to become his wife. The fear 
of the anger of his father, the cold sneers of his 
mother, the laughter of his fashionable associates, 
called him another way and bade him fear to take 
a step by which Ethel, being th’. very superior girl 
she was, would have secured his happiness. 

It is needless to dwell upon the gradual winning 
of a heart by no means heedlessly or willingly 
made his; but Greville won that of Ethel Romeyn. 
No man of poor intellect, no man without refine- 
ment could have done this, and not for a moment 
did the thought of social advantages to accrue to 
her from the wealth of her suitor enter the 
heart that loved him. Fortunate beyond the 
majority of men, Greville Holmes was loved for 
himself. 

It is naturally to be supposed that the move- 





ments of their son could not long remain unknown 
to Mrs. Holmes, his mother, nor to the banker, 
his father, lt was in the very summer of hiz 
passion’s bloom and of Ethel’s fervent love, that 
the banker desired an interview with his son, 
and only child, and during that interview gave 
him his choice—an allowance that would just 
keep him, with work and Ethel Holmes ; ora will 
that would give him a large portion of his father’s 
fortune and a marriage with some young lady not 
“ out of his own sphere.” Such was the fiat. 

“ There is no reason why,” said the banker, 
“my money should go to enrich a girl who has 
never known its possession, The parents of 
Ethel Romeyn were poor, though highly respect- 
able. I have made every inquiry, and know 
all that there is to know about these people. If 
you prefer to marry her, I will allow you what 
will keep the wolf from the door, you working +o 
increase it. Your mother refuses even to visit 
her, and I presume that your friends will cut her 
if they meet her w.th you.” 

It was after this conversation that the following 
one took place between Ethel and Greville: 

“ My father is inflexible,” said Greville, after 
reporting the above interview, and, it must be 
said, word for word. 

“So then am I,” replied the young girl, raising 
her noble head, which had drooped while she 
listened. ‘I will neither consent to force you to 
live on a small allowance, nor that you should 
work for me ; nor will I shut you out from your 
parents’ visits, and intercourse with them and 
your friends. I will not speak of the cruel in- 
justice of all your visits and attentions to me, nor 
your silence as to your parents’ views and feelings. 
I will not add a word except this, that from to- 
day all intercourse ceases between you and me:” 

Thus speaking, Ethel Romeyn left the room 
where they stood, and Greville remained alone. 





CHAPTER II, 


SIDNEY ROTHSALL. 


It was three years later that an elegant enter- 
tainment took place at the house of a noted Amer- 
ican lady, resident in Rome. It is there, strange 
to say that we again find Ethel. 

The sister of Mr. Romeyn, Helen, had married 
an artist named Jerningham, who became noted 
in the course of time, but unfortunately con- 
tracted Roman fever and in the height of his 
popularity died, leaving a handsome fortune to 
his widow. The greater part of his money lay 
in real estate in the city where Ethel lived, and 
it was the merest accident that brought Mrs. Jer- 
ningham into the store where her niece acted as 
saleswoman. Ethel had changed since the break- 
ing off of her engagement with Greville Holmes, 
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whom his parents had sent abroad; but, struck by 
her beauty and refinement, the lonely widow 
obeyed the inspiration which whispered to her to 
offer Ethel a home, to take her with her as an 
adopted daughter. Thus was Ethel enabled to 
carry on the studies she had never neglected, and 
in three years had so progressed that a book of 
poems bearing her name was the “ sensation” in 
literary circles, at the time when we again find 
her in Rome and in “ society.” 

The public fancy is whimsical. Many volumes 
appeared that season, issued by various publishers 
in America, and died almost unnoticed. 
Ethel’s poems, peculiar, original and unhackneyed 
in theme, were a success, and—this is seldom the 
case with poetry—they brought money both to 
the writer and publisher, Ethel, to her utter as- 
tonishment, found herself the posessor of quite a 
“ neat”? number of thousands. 

On the eventful evening to which I allude, there 
was presented to the young poetess, among other 
gentlemen, an individual of apparently thirty 
years—a grave, refined, pale-faced man, remarka- 
ble rather for the look of culture, which was 
strikingly apparent, than for what could be called 
good looks. This gentleman was a sculptor 
named Rothsall. His statue of “ Psyche unveil- 
ing the face of Cupid,” had excited the critics of 
London, who were becoming personal and even 
Rothsall had chosen 
to treat his subject with originality, and met with 
an outcry which, however, finally gave way to the 
general preponderance of press-approval and the 
encouragement of: private individuals, who de- 
clared Sidney Rothsall to possess genius, 

It might truly be said that after her sad expe- 
rience, all men were alike to Ethel Romeyn. She 
cared for none, and had thrown herself into the 
pursuit of literary fame as a life-work, determin- 
ing never to marry, never to leave her kind and 
appreciative aunt. 

When, at his request, Sidney Rothsall was 
presented to the singularly quiet but strikingly 
distinguished-looking girl, it cannot be said that 
her interest was straightway aroused. But there 
followed an acquaintance in which the wonders 
of the sculptor’s intellectual resources revealed 
themselves. There he and Ethel met upon the 
same plane. 

It was during the summer that followed, that 
Rothsall undertook and completed the reclining 
statue of the daughter of a Roman nobleman of 
immense fortune. The young girl had died of 
consumption, and it was chiefly from busts, paint- 
ings and drawings representing the lovely young 
Contessa Montoriani, that Rothsall derived his idea 
of what she had been ere disease laid its fell hand 
upon one of “heaven’s fairest children.” Buta 
startlingly perfect likeness resulted, and all Rome 
talked of it. The delighted Conte Montoriani gave 
the sculptor a princely price. Orders poured in for 
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busts and statuettes, and when, impelled by a love 
as sincere as it was irresistible, the sculptor 
offered the fair poetess his hand, it was not empty 
of the wherewithal to make a happy home. 

Had Ethel forgotten Greville Holmes? No, 
But she had learned to compare the courageous 
intellectual workers who believe that /i/e means 
something, and that this something is not idleness, 
with the drones in the hive of human exisience, 
who cannot be brought to believe that it means 
anything but dreams of luxurious ease. 

In the fall Ethel Romeyn was married to Sid- 
ney Rothshall, a choice never repented. I will 
now return to Greville Holmes. 

What of him? How had it fared with him 
after the rupture with Ethel Romeyn? Alas, but 
badly ! 

Thrown back upon himself, the young man 
had sought in the “ fresh fields and pastures new” 
of foreign life that forgetfulness which he had 
flattered himself that he would ultimately find, 
He had not found it. The fruit had turned to 
husks and bitterness, 

Often indeed had he said to himself how inter- 
esting would have been his travels with Ethel by 
his side. As it was, he learned by her very 
absence to appreciate what, intellectually, morally 
and spiritually, she had been to him, and he re- 
solved again to seek for intelligence of her 
whereabouts at least. 

It was just at this point of time that the news of 
the banker’s death reached his son, at that time 
in Vienna. He hastened home. On settling up 
the affairs of Mr. Holmes, senior, it was found 
that he had left far less property than would have 
been previously supposed. Indeed, when out of 
what was left of a princely fortune, the widow 
should received her share, Greville’s portion, 
though an independence, was a small one. What 
had become of all the money? Had Mr. Holmes 
speculated or what had he done? The answer 
recalls the sapient remark of that distinguished 
nobleman, Lord Dundreary: “ There are some 
things that a fellow never cam know, you 
know !” 

Gathering up the remnants as best he might, 
Greville Holmes, who had now learned that 
Ethel, adopted by her aunt, Mrs. Jerningham, 
was making her home in Rome, started for the 
eternal city. 

It was at the house of Conte Montoriani that 
he again met Ethel. Without waiting for an in- 
troduction, and all eagerly, he darted forward, 
siezed her hand, and, confident that those about 
him would hardly comprehend the words he 
spoke in English, poured out the story of his 
long suffering, his father’s death, his present inde- 
pendent position, winding all this up to a conclu- 
sion by the offer of his hand. 

As it was the first pause he had made, it was 
then only that Ethel was enabled to obtain 
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hearing of the words: “I am married, and to 
Sidney Rothshall, the sculptor.” 

There was no mistaking the beaming look of 
pardonable pride with which, a few moments 
later, Ethel introduced to her former suitor, her 
husband, 

If Sidney Rothsall marked the pallor of the 
heart-stricken young man, it was but to conclude 
in his own mind that the individual before him 
had loved Ethel in America, and been surprised 
to find her married in Rome. It seemed to the 
sculptor perfectly natural that everybody should 
have been in love with his wife, nor did he ever 
think of the scene of that evening again, unless to 
congratulate himself upon having won the prize 
which Greville Holmes had failed to secure in 
spite of his wealth and position. 

Later on, meeting in London a fashionable girl 
with whom he had been wont to flirt and dance 
in former times, and seeing that she felt a prefer- 
ence for him, Greville Holmes offered himself, 
was accepted and married within the year. 
That Myra Hartley was an heiress was not, 
perhaps, without a certain influence upon this re- 
sult. 

And so, while Ethel and Sidney Rothsall work, 
and live out the meanings and purposes of life. 
Greville Holmes and his wealthy wife get through 
with living rather than live. They have money, 
they have position; they quarrel, for Myra will 
never, so her husband believes and tells her, “ be 
anything but a flirt;” while he haunts all the stylish 
clubs, keeps trotting horses, and, it is rumored, 
* knows one card from another when he sees a 
pack.’ Two sickly, peevish children help to 
make home disagreeable, for Mrs. Greville 
Holmes has no love for home duties, nor power 
of home government, and, as she plaintively re- 
marks, “ late hours have broken her health all to 
pieces.” 

I will wind up my story by relating a little 
scene which took place when all my “ characters” 
met in Paris. Rothsall’s last statue was the talk 
of the town, and the sculptor a lion. Ethel’s last 
book had been greeted rapturously in London, so 
that she was also one of the “ observed.” Enter 
upon the scene Mrs. Greville Holmes and her 
husband. The lady had on her “ talking cap,” 
and indulged in a lot of “ fashionable twaddle.” 
It happened that the hostess, an English lady 
of great culture, heard her, and unaware that 
Mr. Holmes was within earshot, remarked to 
Lady D——, a woman of letters, who sat beside 
her: 

“How unfortunate that that empty-headed 
woman shvould be here to-night, just when I 
wanted to have Mrs. Sidney Rothsall and her 
— get a good impression of those who come 

ere !”” 

Still, Greville Holmes had mof married “ out 
of his sphere !” 





FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS AND 
LIBERTY BELL. 


BY B. I, LEEDOM. 
“Proclaim ye liberty throughout the !and, to all the inhab- 
itants thereof.’’ 
No self was there, when the solemn prayer 
Arose from the patriot band 
Who stood in their might, for God and the right 
Of freedom throughout the land. 
When the old bell rang on the summer air, 
The spirit of justice heard the prayer. 





Fervent, yet low, were the words that flowed 
From heart to heart that day, 
And hand grasped hand, as the patriot »and 
Prepared them for the fray. 
And the old bell rang out loud and clear, 
“Our lives for our country, we know no fear!" 


From mountain and dell, at sound of that bell, 
Came the hardy children of toil ; 

From valley and glen came the sturdy old men, 
And the youth left the plow in the soil. 

When the old bell rang c’er the mountains afar 

The children of peace became vet'rans in war. 


Firm as a rock they met the shock 
Of England's serried band, 
And back from the coast, they scattered the host 
Of the foeman from out the land. 
And the old bell rang through the forest trees 
As the star-spangled banner was flung to the 
breeze! 
The tones that fell from that Liberty Bel: 
Shall sweep over land and sea, 
*Till sceptre and crown shall tumble down, 
And the nations all are free. 
And the old bell spirit shall ring thro’ the world, 
*Till the banner of Christ be alone unfurl'd, 


, 
? 


CorRECT SPEAKING.—What is it to speak cor- 
rectly? It is to accustom ourselves to speak and 
write accurately, having special care to use no 
language or utter any statement that is not elegant 
or strictly truthful. Avoid the use of all slang 
words and phrases. They are odious, and no 
amount of personal grace in the speaker can com- 
pensate for the disagreeable effect that the use of 
slang has upon the hearer. When once the 
habit of using these slang phrases has been 
formed, it is almost impossible te eradicate it. 
Youth is the best time to acquire correct language. 
It does not require wealth ; the poorest can obtain 
the faculty. And how? By using the language 
of books—in other words, that which one reads. 
Form the taste of the best speakers and writers ; 
treasure up choice phrases, and accustom yourself 
to their use. But do not fall into the opposite 
error of selecting only that which is pompous 
and high sounding, for that will make one ridicu- 
lous. But choose the language which is terse, 
expressive and clear, and the habit of correct 
speaking soon becomes fixed, and makes it a 
pleasure to listen to you. 
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A GENTLE BELLE.* 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 
Author of “ Bonny Kate,”’ “ A Summer Idyl,”’ “ Morton 
House,” “ Valerie Aylmer,” “ Nina's 
Atonement,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER «IV. 
“FOR LACK OF GOLD.” 

A day of heavy clouds, and pouring rain, of 
sweeping blasts from the ocean, which howl around 
the corners of Warfield and lash the sheets of rain 
against its windows—this is the scene on which 
Alma looks out, as she stands at the library win- 
dow one morning waiting for the messenger, who, 
despite the rain, has been sent for the mail—the 
daily papers being at once a luxury and a necessity 
in Mr. Digby’s life. 

“T should like to see the ocean to-day,” she 
says, in the meditative tone of one who is thinking 
aloud. ‘ How grand the breakers must be !” 

“So grand that I hope no vessel is near the 
coast,” says Gerard, who is reading at the fire, 
“ Her wreck would be inevitable.” 

* A lighthouse should certainly be built on that 
dangerous bank,’’ says Alma turning around. “If 
it came within the limit of possible things, I should 
like to do it. It often puzzles me to think what 
I can find very useful to do. To have money 
simply to possess it, or simply to squander on 
pleasures, seems to mea very poor thing. I want 
to find some way of really benefiting my fellow 
creatures.”’ 

“ Such ways are not difficult to find,” says Ge- 
rard, smiling at the sweet, earnest face. “ The 
trouble is in choosing among them, and when you 
have once tasted the delight of giving, not to give 
all. I am not a very religious man, but I can 
understand the command ‘ Give all that thou hast 
to the poor.’ ” 

“Only, he to whom they were spoken did not 
give,” says Alma. 

“ No, he went away sorrowful, because he had 
great possessions—and so he never tasted the great- 
est happiness which those possessions could have 
afforded him.” 

“ You believe, then, that sacrifice is better than 
possession ?”” 

“In the highest sense, yes—just as the pleasure 
derived from an unselfish act must necessarily 
far outweigh that drawn from any selfish gratifica- 
tion.” 

“ Yet,” she says, walking slowly across the floor 
and standing before him, “ there are some posses- 
sions which it would cut our very hearts in two 
to resign. Of course, we must give up things if 
they are taken from us; but voluntarily to resign 
them—O, surely, that could bring no happiness !”’ 
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“JT don’t know,” answers Gerard. “ There 
might be compensation even for cutting one’s 
heart in two, if one’s own loss was another’s gain. 
But the question is difficult—and the practice 
no child’s play. I hope ”’—his voice unconsciously 
softens—* that no such sacrifice will ever be de- 
manded of you." 

**T am not sure that you are wishing me well,” 
she says, seriously. “ But I am certain that if it 
was demanded of you, you would make it at any 
cost. Forgive me, if I say that sometimes you 
have the steadfast look of a martyr on your face.” 

He laughs, but colors too. “ I am not sure that 
you are paying me a compliment,” he says. “ To 
look a martyr without the fact of martyrdom to 
excuse one, is very undesirable. Pray believe 
that I am not ambitious of any such distinction— 
particularly at present. I should be loth to resign 
the happiness which your society gives me, for 
even a martyr’s crown. And to end a discussion 
which is becoming too personal, here is the mail.”’ 

It is brought in as he speaks—a large budget 
of letters and papers. Among the former is one 
letter for Alma, which she perceives to be from 
Mrs. Hamilton, and she therefore slips it into her 
pocket for reading at a more convenient time, 
and gathers up the papers. 

«I know that my uncle is impatient for these, 
so I had better take them to him at once,’ she 
says. 

Leaving the room as she speaks, she proceeds 
to Mr. Digby’s apartment, the inmate of which is 
at present about as amiable as a hungry tiger. 
He receives her with a growl. Why has she been 
so long in coming ? The messenger just returned ? 
Then he ought to have his head broken for a lazy 
good-for-nothing dog! Does he mean to say that 
it took him more than an hour to ride two miles 
and back? Weather dreadful? Stuff! as ifa 
little wind and rain could hurt any healthy person. 
Well, does she mean to spend the day opening 
the papers ? Is he not to hear any news, now that 
he has them ? 

Alma, accustomed by this time to such outbreaks, 
begins without reply to read. The telegraphic in- 
telligence always comes first, then the paragraphs 
of general interest, and then the editorials. She 
is proceeding in the usual order, when among the 
telegraphic despatches, she reads the following: 

“ HEAVY FAILuRE.—The banking holse of 
Griffith & Jones has to-day suspended. Liabilities 
immense ; assets believed to be little or nothing,” 

“What!” says Mr. Digby, with a vehemence 
which surprises her so greatly that the paper drops 
into her lap. “Read that over again.” 

She complies, and having done so, looks up at 
his face, wondering and startled at the change 
there. For a minute it seems as if he cannot speak, 
and then he says abrupily : ° 

“« Give me the paper—let me see for myself.” 

She hands it to him, and as she points out the 
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paragraph she observes that his hand is shaking 
so that he can hardly hold the sheet. He looks at 
it for an instant, then says in an unsteady voice: 

“Send Gerard here.” 

She goes at once, and finds Gerard where she 
left him in the library. As she enters, he is in the 
act of folding and returning a letter to its envel- 
ope, from which he looks up with a grave face. 

“ My uncle sent me for you,” she says—addiag 
after a slight pause; ‘ A paragraph in one of the 
papers, relating to some failure, has hada very 
painful effect upon him ” 

“ The failure of Griffith & Jones? I have just 
received news of it’”’—he touches the letter in his 
hand—“ and was wondering how I should tell him, 
I knew that it would concern him very much,” 

“ Does it not concern yow at all, I wonder!” 
she thinks as he leaves the room, “ Does he 
ever consider himself in anything?” is her next 
reflection, as she stands gazing into the red depths 
of the fire. “I have never heard him express a 
wish or a fear for himself since I have known him. 
What a rare and noble nature his is—and how 
glad I am to know him as I do, and as I never 
should have known him but for my dear father’s 
wise plan. If he had not provided otherwise, I 
should no doubt have remained altogether with 
my sister, and that—’" 

Half-unconsciously she shudders a little at the 
prospect thus imagined, and her thoughts being 
turned to Mrs. Hamilton, she remembers the let- 
ter in her pocket, and it occurs to her that this is 
a good time for reading it. She sinks, therefore, 
into a chair, draws it forth and opens it. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s missives are generally of a 
very unexciting nature—being composed of plati- 
tudes and a little gossip which is totally uninterest- 
ing—so Alma unfolds thesheet without any active 
sense of interest. But surprises are destined for 
her portion to-day, and these are the words on 
which her eye falls: 

“My Dearest Alma:—I am so wretched that I 
hardly feel able to write, but I cannot delay cail- 
ing for your sympathy in a great trouble which 
has unexpectedly fallen upon me. I scarcely know 
how to write it, but from what Robert (who has 
just been here,) tells me, I fear that I am very 
nearly a beggar. Owing to these awful times, 
almost all my fortune seems to have melted away. 
* Worthless securities,’ * bad investments,’ ‘ unpro- 
ductive property ;’ these words are ringing through 
my brain, but I have only grasped the fact which 
they signify, that poverty is upon me. I do not 
know where to turn or what to do. My poor head 
seems distracted, and I write chiefly, my dear, to 
beg that you will come to me. Will you not do 
so at once? I long to see youto be comforted by 
you, to lean on your beautiful gentleness and 
strength. Pray come immediately to 

“ Your affectionate sister, 
“«E. H.” 





Alma draws a long breath of astonishment and 
dismay, as she comes to the end of this epistle. 
Is the whole financial world crumbling into ruins ? 
—this is her first thought. The failure of Griffith & 
Jones has evidently touched her uncle very deeply 
in the vulnerable point of the pocket, and follow- 
ing close upon that discovery, comes this cry of 
anguish from Mrs. Hamilton. Can it really be that 
her fortune is gone% She takes up the letter and 
reads it over again. There certainly appears to be 
no doubt of a fact so emphatically stated. She drops 
the letter again and tries to imagine Mrs. Hamil- 
ton—the most luxurious, elegant, pleasure-loving 
of women of the worid—as poor. It is simply 
impossible to do so; simply impossible to fancy 
her other than robed in purple and fine linen, far- 
ing sumptuously every day. 

“Poor Eleanor!” the girl thinks. “ What a 
terrible blow for her !—greater, I fear, than any 
other could possibly be! Of course I must go to 
her at once, and assure her that she will not 
suffer any vea/ poverty while I have my fortune. 
After all, here may be the opportunity to do good, 
for which I was wishing. Things never occur 
exactly as we expect, or—or would desire them. 
No doubt it is wrong of me not to like Eleanor 
any better, for really she never has been other 
than very kind to me, and I shall be glad, honestly 
glad, to share my fortune with her.” 

She has reached this point in her reverie, when 
the door opens, and Gerard enters. She looks up 
a little apprehensively. Of what tidings will he 
be the bearer? Flow much of trouble and anxiety 
will be written on his face ? 

To her relief, nothing of the kind is legible 
there. He smiles as he comes forward; but the 
smile fades when he sees the expression of Aer 
face. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ he asks. Then seeing 
the open letter in her hand, he adds, “* Have you 
had any bad news ?” 

“ Very bad news indeed,” she answers. “ El- 
eanor writes to me that she has lost all her fortune, 
and begs me to come to her. Of course I must 
go at once.” 

At this, Gerard’s face falls as completely as 
possible. ‘Lost all her fortune!’’ he repeats. 
“ Wants you to come to her! And why should 
one be a necessary consequence of the other ?” 

She looks at him a little reproachfully. 

“ That does not sound like you,” she says. 
“ Surely, it is natural that being in trouble, she 
should desire sympathy and companionship.” 

“ Sympathy and companionship!” says Gerard, 
dryly. “I fancy she desires something more 
substantial. Pardon me if I ask, does she tell 
you 4ow she lost her fortune ?” 

Alma extends the letter. “ Yow can see for 
yourself,” she says. “ There is nothing definite 
here. I suppose she did not think it necessary to 
Say anything more particular,” 
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Gerard takes the letter with a very judicial air, 
und proceeds to read it. As he does so, Alma— 
who knows all the expressions of his face by this 
time—sees that incredulity and something very 
like contempt are his prevailing sentiments, In 
truth, as has been said before, there is no one in 
the world whom he distrusts so thoroughly as the 
woman whose appeal is in his hand; and preju- 
dice therefore, coming to the aid of judgment, 
makes his verdict against her absolutely uncom- 
promising. 

Having finished reading the letter, he looks up 
and his clear eyes meet Alma’s with a grave and 
steady regard. 

* Shall I tell you exactly the truth ?” he says. 
“ Do you wish to hear it ?” 

“Do you not know me well enough to be sure 
that I wish to hear it ?’’ she answers. “ Have 
you forgotten what I told you when I first came 
—that I had no friend in the world on whom I 
could rely. I now add, except yourself. I do 
rely on you, fully and entirely. Tell me, then, 
exactly the truth.” 

“« Exactly the truth, then, in my opinion is this, 
that owing to the financial depression and shrink- 
age of all values, Mrs. Hamilton has probaby 
suffered some decrease of her fortune; but I do 
not believe that the case is as she states it here.” 

*“ But why should she state it so, then?—what 
could possiby be her motive ?” asks Alma, be. 
wildered. 

“ Her motive seems to me quite plain, She 
wants you back in her house and under her influ- 
ence—she also probably wants assistance in some 
present pecuniary embarrassment—and she there- 
fore takes this means.to that end.” 

** Can you really suspect her of such a thing ?” 
says the girl, in a low, shocked tone. “ It would 
be so false. I—I cannot believe it.” 

“And I can give you no proof beyond my 
firm, instinctive belief that if the case exists at all 
as Mrs. Hamilton has stated it, she grossly exag- 
gerates it.” He hesitates an instant, then adds, 
“T would advise you to go and see for yourself, 
only I fear two things—in the first place, that you 
would be led to some act of greatly misplaced 
generosity; in the second place, that you would 
not return; and I am selfish, very selfish—I do not 
want to lose you.” 

She looks up with a smile. ‘ You must not 
fear that,” she says. “If I go—and I think I 
must go for a short time—lI shall certainly return ; 
for I feel now that Warfield is my home.” 

“ Would to God it was!” says the man’s heart, 
with a sense of despairing pain. But he has him- 
self well under control, and the words which he 
utters aloud are very unlike these. 

“T am glad that you feel it so,” he says, 
quietly. “ And you think that you must go ?” 

“I think so,” she answers. “ You may be 
right in your judgment, but you acknowledge 





that it is a judgment based on opinion, not on 
knowledge. You cannot expect me to be satisfied 
with it. After such an appeal as that’’—she 
points to the letter—* surely I should be very 
wrong if I did not go and see for myself how gen- 
uine is the distress which it expresses so strongly. 
She may be embarrassed as she says, and in that 
case—”’ 

“Tn that case, you will discover immediately 
that your fortune is much larger than your wants,” 
he says, as she pauses. “ That is exactly what 
I fear. Not that I would interfere for a moment 
to deprive you of the pleasure of an act of real 
charity; but I do not wish you to be robbed, in 
order to sustain Robert Hamilton's failing credit; 
and ¢hat, I believe, is what this very urgent letter 
really means.” 

* Cousin Gerard !” 

“ You think me very uncharitable, I do not 
doubt ; but I must tell you the truth. The same 
letter which brought me news of the failure of 
Griffith & Jones, tells me that in business circles 
Hamilton’s present position is understood to be 
very insecure. Of course he has property of 
your sister’s in his hands, for which she is trem- 
bling and fearing, and hence this urgent effort for 
your aid,” 

«“ What an awful world this seems to be!” says 


Alma. “Ido not know what to think—or what 
to do. I have but one rock among the troubled 
waters,’ she goes on, turning her soft, sad eyes to 


his face, “ and that is you. I leave. you to decide 
how I shall act.” 

“TI think, then,” he says, “that perhaps you 
are right—perhaps it would be well for you to go 
for a few days to Mrs. Hamilton, and satisfy your- 
self with regard to her affairs. I will accompany 
you to the city—where I must go on some busi- 
ness connected with this Griffith & Jones failure 
—and I will ask you to promise not to take any 
step involving a pecuniary transaction, without 
consulting me.” 

“I promise that most willingly,” she says. “TI 
will do nothing of any kind without consulting 
you. How glad, how very glad I am that you 
are going to the city with me. But this failure 
of which ‘you speak—forgive me if I ask, does it 
not involve my uncle in some loss? He seemed 
so much concerned, that I was very anxious about 
him until this jetter somewhat drove the matter 
from my mind.” 

“| fear that it will involve him in loss—how 
much I cannot tell until I learn what arrange- 
ments are made, and what the bank will pay its 
depositors. Unhappily, my father takes such 
things very much to heart, and I fear he will fret 
over this much more than the money is worth. 
Beyond his essential wants, money is really of lit- 
tle value to him, if he could perceive as much; 
while for myself’’—he shrugs his shoulders lightly 
—* I care for it too little, perhaps.” 


’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MR. DIGBY BECOMES A MATCH-MAKER. 

Among all the plans and plots of which Alma 
is, unconsciously to herself, the object, none seem 
less likely to be crowned with success than those 
of Mr. Digby. He has found Gerard wholly in- 
tractable, and there appears to be no possible 
means by which he can approach Alma. But, 
sitting like a spider in the midst of his web, he 
has reflected deeply, and his reflections being 
much quickened by the disastrous failure of 
Griffith & Jones, he determines upon a very bold 
policy. 

He takes the first step the next morning when 
Alma appears. She-enters his room with some 
trepidation, not knowing how much sharper an 
edge his usual acerbity may have gained; but to 
her surprise and relief, she is greeted almost gra- 
ciously—if such a term could possibly be applied 
to Mr. Digby’s manner. He not only returns her 
salutation, but in reply in her inquiry as to his 
state of health, replies that he is feeling very un- 
well. 

“I am suffering in mind as well as body,” he 
says. “Sit down, my dear, and let us have 
a talk. I don’t care about any reading to-day.” 

Greatly astonished—for such a thing as a pro- 
posal to converse, from Mr. Digby, is wholly 
without precedent—Alma takes her seat and 
looks at him with silent expectation. As she 
looks, she is struck with the change in his face 
since yesterday. Lines of care are ploughed more 
readily on an old than on a young face—perhaps 
because the furrows already exist—and certainly 
it is not her imagination that they are intensified 
in expression on the face before her. A sense of 
compassion rises in her heart. “ If only I could 
do something te relieve his mind,” she thinks. 
“It is terrible for trouble to fall on the old.” 

Though unconscious how good an opening her 
thoughts afford him, Mr. Digby’s first words are 
calculated very well to take advantage of them. 

“I suppose,” he says, that you have heard 
from Gerard of the great loss which has fallen on 
us ?” : 

“ Yes,” she answers, “I have heartl that you 
have suffered a loss. May I say how sorry—how 
very sorry—I am ?” 

“It is a great misfortune,” says Mr. Digby, 
spreading out his thin hands to the heat of the fire, 
as he gazes into its depths. “I don’t see how it 
is to be got over at all. Gerard, who has all 
manner of visionary ideas—a man good for books, 
is never, I suppose, good for anything else—can- 
not be brought to regard the matter in its true 
light ; but so far as I can perceive, we are threat- 
ened with ruin—nothing less.’’ 

“Is it possible! Are you indeed in earnest ?” 
says Alma. “Cousin Gerard told me nothing 
like—like this!” 








I suppose not,” says Mr. Digby. “In the 
first place, he does not recognize the extent of the 
evil, and im the second place, his pride—by which 
I mean his desire not to complain—would prevent 
his speaking of it to you. But /see—/ know.” 
He pauses for a moment, then goes on in aslower 
tone. “It is not myself I care about. What 
does it matter to a decrepit invalid like me 
whether fortune comes or goes? But I am sorry 
for Gerard, and I am still more sorry for the 
family name. He is the last representative of it, 
and if he falls into poverty, and has to part with 
the estate that has been in our possession for 
more than a hundred years, he will drag out his 
life in some obscure way, and that will be the 
end of it.” 

“Surely you are looking on the matter too 
darkly,’ says Alma, with tears rising into her 
eyes—for the despairing sadness of the old man’s 
tone is most pathetic. “ You forget that I am a 
Digby, also, and that my fortune chiefly comes 
from my mother. You could not refuse to allow 
me to save Warfield at least.” 

Mr. Digby shakes his head. “ As matters stand, 
that would be impossible,” he says. “ Neither Ge- 
rard nor I would consent to it. I don’t pretend to 
think or to say that it is just that your fortune 
should be entirely alienated from us—alienated, I 
mean, from the family, which we represent—but 
since it is so, there is nothing to be done.” 

“ And will you not let me doanything? I, who 
belong to the family almost as much as you do ?” 
pleads Alma. “It is not my fault that the fortune 
comes tome. Why may I not be aliowed to use 
it for the benefit of what should be as dear to me 
as to you?” 

Mr. Digby shakes his head again with an air 
of inflexible resolution. “ That is simply im- 
possible,” he says. “Do not speak of it again. 
I confess,” he adds, after a short pause, “ that be- 
fore this unfortunate loss fell on us, I had some 
hope that a very natural and proper arrangement 
might be made between Gerard and yourself, by 
means of which not only your fortune but yourself 
might be secured to us. Zhat, however, is of 
course out of the question now.” 

The meaning of this is certainly clear enough, 
and at any ordinary time would not be likely to 
puzzle Alma, but just now she is so bewildered by 
the multiplicity of new ideas presented to her 
consideration, that she fails altogether to grasp 
the drift of this one. 

“T do not understand,” she says, looking at 
him with grave, soft, earnest eyes, ‘ What is the 
arrangement of which you speak ?” 

Although not easily moved from any purpose 
he has conceived, something in her manner is so 
disconcerting that Mr. Digby is tempted to make 
an evasive reply, and let the matter pass—bu:. 
feeling that now or never is his opportunity, ke 
grasps it, instead, boldly. 
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“ The arrangement of which I spoke,” he says, 
with a partial return to his grim manner, “is a 
marriage between you and Gerard. Since you 
are the last two of the family, it seems to me that 
it would be a proper and desirable thing.” 

Silence follows this statement of opinion, for 
Alma is more than astonished—she is confounded, 
Up to this time, thoughts of love and marriage 
would as soon have associated themselves with 
Mr. Digby, as with Gerard—and the mental shock 
of the idea is fairly paralyzing. Many thoughts pass 
through her mind before she can collect herself 
sufficiently to speak. Her first mental state is of 
wonder, her second, of doubt, her third, of con- 
sideration. Mr. Digby, who sits outwardly un- 
moved, though inwardiy a good deal perturbed, 
is much relieved when at length she says, quietly : 

“It is a very serious thing of which you speak, 
and should neither be treated lightly, nor as a 
mere matter of worldly convenience, I have never 
thought of it—nor do I know what I should 
think, if it was presented to me by the only person 
who has a right to do. so.” 

“They say women can read a man’s heart 
whether he wants it read or not,” says Mr. Digby, 
“therefore I should think you could be in no 
doubt about Gerard. However, it does not mat- 
ter. If he had scruples before this about your bril- 
liant prospects and his dull life~as if who made 
it dull but himself!—they are not likely to be 
removed now that he has lost nearly all his for- 
tune. Well’’—a deep sigh—* old people should 
not be fools enough to entertain hopes that depend 
on others for their fulfillment. I won't detain you 
any longer to-day, my dear. You can go.” 

So Alma goes—puzzled, bewildered, feeling 
as if she were moving in a dream rather than in 
actual life. Instead of taking her way as usual to 
the library, she turns instinctively and seeks the 
shelter of her own room, where safely enclosed 
she can take this new problem and solve it at her 
leisure. 

If any solution be possible for it! But where 
does such a solution lie? Her uncle has assured 
her that he is on the verge of ruin, and that the 
estates which have been so long the Digby inher- 
tance will probably have to pass away from the 
family—which means, away from Gerard, her 
kind cousin, her best of friends. He has also 
told her that it is not in her power to prevent this 
save by one means—and that means opens to her 
a new and hitherto undreamed of possibility. 
What to think of this possibility, how to deal 
with it, perplexes the girl, whose simplicity of 
heart is as great as her purity of soul. With 
hands clasped before her, she paces slowly up 
and down the chamber floor, her dark, absent 
eyes fastened on the landscape from which the 
clouds are being tossed away by a high wind. 
Rifts of blue sky appear here and there, and sud- 
denly a burst of sunlight falls on the scene and 





lights up the dark, rich tint of the evergreens. 
“O for some such light to show me what to do!” 
thinks Alma, wistfully. ‘Only yesterday I said 
to myself that I had found a friend to whom I 
could go hereafter in any difficulty—and to-day 
gives me a difficulty with which I cannot go to 
him! How right my father was in saying that 
fortune brings many cares, many responsibilities. 
I have no right to think only of my own life—I 
must think of making the best use of this fortune 
for the good of others, And what could be a 
better use than to save the old home of my fore- 
fathers, to keep the land that has been ours so 
long! Surely it is wrong even to hesitate over so 
plain a duty,” .. 

So her thoughts run, and if it seems strange 
that the consideration whether she is loved, or, if 
loved, whether she can return that love, does not 
occupy more of her attention, it must be remam- 
bered that affairs of the heart have played but a 
small part in her experience, nor do they seem to 
her of paramount importance among the du- 
ties of life. With all her gentleness, there is in 
her none of the stuff of which love-sick maidens 
are made. Though formed for tenderness and faith- 
fulness, that she is not capable of becoming the 
slave of an unworthy or undisciplined passion, her 
resolute suppression of sentiment for Singleton 
proved—and when the thought of him intrudes 
into her present considerations, she thrusts it sum- 
marily aside. 

“ Weighed in the balance and found wanting,” 
remains her verdict on him; and she will give no 
lingering feeling any opportunity to assert itself. 
Those who have once been scorched in the fires 
of passion, dread to draw ngar them again, and 
no one could dread it more than this proud and 
gentle lady. She recalls with a shuddering horror 
the dark valley of agony through which she 
passed, and in contrast to the pain and humiliation 
of that memory, the thought of Gerard is full of 
repose. No disturbing pang, no torturing doubt, 
has ever been waked in her association with him, 
Affection, admiration, unwavering trust, these are 
the sentiments she has for him, and they seem to 
her more than sufficient to justify such a step 
as she is contemplating. So it is, that having re- 
volved and weighed all these things and many 
more, she finally makes her decision with simpli- 
city, and resolves to execute it with courage. 

In her thoughts, self-consciousness has had so 
little part that, the first surprise over, she feels no 
shrinking or hesitation in seeing Gerard. When 
the dinner-bell breaks on her long meditation, 
she is ready to go down and meet him as she met 
him yesterday. She does so without delay; but 
it is probable that the keenest realization which 
she has felt of the brink on which she is standing 
is borne to her as she takes her accustomed seat at 
table. Will it be hers for the rest of her life? 
This is the thought which flashes across her mind 
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and makes her half-unconsciously send a swift 
glance toward the face opposite her own. As 
usual the eyes of that face are regarding her with 
a tender kindliness—a brotherly kindliness, Mr. 
Digby flatters himself, and so she has taken it 
until to-day—when, being enlightened by the new 
instinct which has been roused within her, she 
colors and withdraws her gaze. 

“ What have you been doing with yourself all 
the morning?” he asks. “I hoped you would 
come to the library, where I was selfish enough 
to have some work for you.” 

“©, I am sorry,” she says quickly, “ sorry, I 
mean, that I did not go. But after I left my un- 
cle’s room I went upstairs, and—and the morning 
passed before I noticed the lapse of time. This 
afternoon I can do the work of which you speak.” 

“Indeed, no. This afternoon we will take a 
ride. As you perceive, it has cleared gloriously, 
but there must be a very heavy sea, so we will go 
to the beach, and you shall see the breakers which 
you were wishing to see yesterday.” 

“That will be delightful,” she says, with a 
quickening light on her face. It is intruth, what 
now she would of all things most desire. To 
ride, as it were, away from anxiety and perplexity, 
to taste the exhilaration of swift motion, and to see 
the great, white-capped waves come rolling in, “I 
will put on my habit immediately after dinner,” 
she goes on eagerly, “and you will order the 
horses at once, please, for the afternoons are so 
short.” 

When they rise from table, however, and 
Gerard has gone to see the horses brought out, 
she remembers the resolution which formed the 
climax of her long consideration, and she deter- 
mines to relieve her mind by its immediate execu- 
tion. Giving herself no time to hesitate, she 
proceeds at once to her uncle’s door and knocks. 
His sharp voice bids her enter, so summoning all 
her courage, she uncloses the door and walks up 
to him. 

“I have come,” she says, in a quick, nervous 
voice, which hardly sounds like her own, “ to tell 
you that I have been thinking of what you said 
this morning, and that I, on my part, am willing 
to make the—arrangement of which you spoke.” 

Mr. Digby cam scarcely credit the evidence of 
his own ears. For an instant he simply stares at 
her. Then he puts out one bony hand and 
clutches her soft, round wrist as if to assure him- 
self of the reality of her presence and her words. 

“ Do you mean,” he says, “ that you are willing 
to marry Gerard ?” 

“ Yes,”’ she answers, “ I mean that—if he asks 
me. Though I am willing to put myself in your 
hands, I cannot ask Atm, you know.” 

“ There is no fear that he will not gladly ask 
you,” says Mr. Digby. “ My child, you have 
made me a happier man than I thought I could 
ever be again! God bless you!” 





It is probably the first time for many years that 
anything like a benediction has crossed those dry, 
old lips, and the mere utterance of the gracious 
words seems to change their expression. Alma 
looks at him wistfully. 

“TI hope I am right,” she says. “I do not 
know—but at least I desire to do what is right. 
Now I must leave you. I only came to tell you 
my decision. We are going to ride.” 

Although the farthest imaginable from the 
traditional father of the stage, who says “ Bless 
you, my children! be happy!” the spirit of such 
an adjuration is in Mr. Digby’s breast as he 
watches the slight figure leave the room. His 
own success is almost incredible to him. From 
the moment that such an idea entered his mind, 
it was naturally upon Gerard that he hoped to 
work, not upon Alma. To the latter he only 
turned as a last and desperate resort, from which 
he did not venture to hope for the result which 
has so wonderfully and so immediately crowned 
his efforts. He finds it difficult to realize this re- 
sult, difficult to believe that the chief desire of his 
heart is so nearly within his grasp; but he smiles 
with a certain grim triumph to think how well he 
has checkmated the scruples of his son. 

The ride proves all that Alma anticipated, and 
when they rein up their horses on the beach in 
time to see a beautiful sunset throws its glory 
over the great expanse of heaving water, the 
white line of rolling surf, she feels as if all sense 
of weight falls from her, and her spirit rises as 
lightly as the waves. Neither does she altogether 
lose these elastic sensations on the homeward 
ride ; but when in the soft dusk, beneath a violet, 
star-sprinkled sky, they dismount at the door of 
Wartield, her heart sinks again. She does not feel 
inclined to retract the pledge she gave her uncle, 
but she does feel that it places her in a position 
which is very trying, though her consciousness of 
this is less keen than would be that of almost any 
other woman in her place. Not only has her 
foreign education accustomed her to the idea of 
matrimonial arrangements being made by the 
heads of the families concerned, but her peculiar 
nature—her peculiar power of subordinating self 
to other considerations;—makes her ready to con- 
sult her own inclination as little as possible. Yet 
notwithstanding these things, she has a sense of 
occupying a strange and difficult situation, which 
leads her to escape from Gerard as soon as she 
can. 

When they enter the house, tea is ready, so they 
take it without change of dress, and after they have 
risen from table, Alma says: 

“ My habit is so heavy that I must go and take 
it off, after which I may be too indolent to make 
another toilette ; so do not be surprised if I should 
not appear again this evening.” 

* I may not be surprised, but I shall be greatly 
disappointed,” says Gerard. “With the excep- 
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tion of our ride, I have scarcely seen you at all 
to-day.” 

“ But that was a large exception,” she answers, 
with a smile, and so slips away. 

He goes somewhat disconsolately to the library, 
and there, after a few minutes, is surprised by a 
message from his father desiring his presence. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“1 AM TEMPTED BEYOND MY STRENGTH.” 


It is seldom that Mr. Digby sees any one in the 
evening, therefore, as has been said, the summons 
surprised Gerard; but he reflects while going to 
obey it, that his father’s mental equipoise has 
been so much disturbed by the news of the day 
before, that some unusual eccentricity cf conduct 
is naturally to be expected. “ He knows that I 
am going to town to-morrow, and he wants to 
talk the business over,” thinks the young man, 
with a sigh—which is chiefly for the neglected 
work that to him is worth all the business in the 
world, 

Mr. Digby’s apartment is a little less cheerless 
by night than by day, for a bright fire and a 
shaded lamp will of themselves: produce a cheer- 
ful effect; and Gerard wonders as he enters, if it 
is his fancy which makes him think that his father 
looks more animated than usual, instead of more 
depressed. 

“ Here I am, father,” he says, as he comes for- 
ward, “I hope you are feeling well this even- 
ing.” 

“Very well indeed—for me,” replies Mr. 
Digby, with a cheerfulness of tone as unexpected as 
his cheerfulness of appearance. “I have had some 
news which would make me feel well under any 
circumstances,” he goes on as his son draws near. 
“T have sent for you, Gerard, to tell you of it.’’ 

“T am glad that you have had good news,” 
says Gerard, more and more astonished, and de- 
bating in his own mind whether by any possible 
chance it could have been a mistake about Griffith 
& Jones. “ You have received some letters ?— 
or a telegram, perhaps ?” 

“ No,” answers Mr. Digby, with a smile—ab- 
solutely a smile—on his face, “The news of 
which I speak was not communicated either by 
letters or telegraph. I have been talking to your 
cousin to-day—” 

“ Father,” interrupts Gerard—the red blood 
mounting to his face in a tide—“ You cannot have 
suffered her to offer you assistance? She is gen- 
erous enough to pledge her fortune; but to allow 
such a thing—” 

“ Stuff!” Mr. Digby cuts him short impatiently. 
“Do you suppose I am not able to judge what 
should or should not be done? Do you suppose 
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I would let a child like that offer me assistance ? 
No—but in talking to her I have discovered that 
the plan of which I spoke to you several weeks 
ago, is not so impracticable as you then professed 
to think it. I have found, Gerard, that with a 
word you can marry her.” 

“I thought I told you somé time ago that this 
subject was definitely at an end between us,” says 
Gerard, in a voice terse with indignation. “ That 
you should recur to it now—now, when we have 
just lost so heavily—is hardly less than an insult 
tome. You must pardon me if I decline any 
further discussion of it.” 

He turns abruptly and is walking toward the 
door, when his father’s voice arrests his step. It 
is singularly quiet, considering Mr. Digby’s usual 
acerbity of temper, and from this very quietness 
commands attention. 

“TI must detain you a moment longer,” he says. 
* You have not quite heard me out. {i have your 
cousin’s assurance that she is ready to marry you. 
Am I to understand that you refuse to ask her to 
do so ?” , 

“ Father!’ gasps Gerard. He turns around 
and the flush of a moment back has left his face, 
which is now pale and set. “What have you 
done ?™ he says, sternly, after an effort to collect 
himself, “ What position is this, in which you 
have ventured to place me? You have worked 
upon my cousin’s generosity by God only knows 
what appeal, and you wish to make a tool of me, 
a sacrifice of her! Do you think this has been 
well or honorably done ?” 

Even Mr. Digby quails before the passion which 
fills the last words, before the indignation which 
flashes: from his son’s eyes; even he is driven to 
utter something like an extenuation. 

“It has been both well and honorably done,” 
he says. “If you are reasonable, I will explain 
the matter to you. Will you sit down? No? 
Well, at least, I hope you will listen. -As you 
are aware, my desire for your marriage to your 
cousin is very great, and being great, I have 
naturally observed both of you closely. The con- 
clusion at which I have arrived is that the attrac- 
tion between you—call it by what sentimental 
name you please—is quite strong enough to justify 
the step | have taken, Pray do you pretend to 
deny that you are attached to Alma ?” 

“ There is no need for me to deny what you 
have no right to ask,’’ replies Gerard, haughtily. 
“* What I feel for my cousin is a matter which con- 
cerns only myself.” 

“That is answer enough,” says Mr. Digby. 
“ You are attached to her, and you cannot deny 
it. I have for some time felt certain that she re- 
ciprocated the attachment in quite sufficient degree 
to satisfy the absurd seruples which you entertain 
—and this being the case, since you were obsti- 
nately determined not to act for yourself, I had 
no alternative but to act for you. I spoke, there- 
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fore, plainly to Alma to-day, and she answered 
me like a sensible woman. Do you wish to hear 
exactly what she said ?” 

Gerard does not answer—he feels as if he could 
scarcely do so if his life depended on it. What 
has this determined old schemer brought about ? 
What did Alma say? His eyes ask the last question, 
if his lips do not, and meeting them, Mr. Digby 
smiles one of his sardonic smiles. 

“ I seem poorly fitted to play the part of match- 
maker,” he says, “ but I have accomplished my 
end in so far that I have discovered what I wished 
to know very definitely. Alma’s words were exactly 
these: ‘I am ready to marry my cousin if he 
asks.me to do so. Though I am willing to put 
myself in your hands, I cannot ask Aim, you 
know.” 

When the speaker’s voice ceases, there is si- 
lence—for what can Gerard say? He is in a 
manner stunned. He knows the truthfulness of 
his father’s nature, the fidelity of his father’s 
memory, too well to entertain a single doubt of 
the accuracy of what he has repeated. The ques- 
tion only remains how such a thing has been 
brought about—and since it has been brought 
about, what is his duty in the position in which it 
places him? Only of himself can he ask these 
questions, only to himself can he answer them. 
He need waste no more words on Mr. Digby, for 
reproaches are altogether idle now. 

“ You have done a most unjustifiable thing, and 
brought about a state of affairs of which I cannot 
see the end,”’ he says at last. “ How I shall act, 
I do not know; but of one thing I assure you— 
that I will do anything, suffer anything, rather 
than permit my cousin to sacrifice herself out of 
pure generosity.” 

He turns sharply, and before his father can 
speak, were he inclined to do so, has left the 
room. 

Never in all the years of his life, has he known 
before such a tumult of thought and emotion as 
now fills his whole being and renders him scarcely 
aware of what he does, or where he goes. Al- 
most unconsciously he leaves the house, and when 
he fully wakes toa sense of things around, he 
finds that he is walking down the avenue under a 
glittering star-studded sky, mechanically asking 
himself what he is to do, where lies the path 
which he is to tread? The question is not easily 
answered, for all the force of passion, which up 
to this time he has so steadily curbed, so sternly 
restrained, rises up and threatens to overwhelm 
him. Alma’s words, as repeated by his father, 
sound in his ears like an irresistible temptation, 
bringing within his grasp a possibility upon which 
he has never suffered even his imagination to 
dwell, and which he feels that he dare not seize. 
“It is only her generosity which has spoken,” he 
says to himself. “ Had she thought of herself at 
all, had she felt as any other woman might, she 





could not have pledged herself to accept a man 
who has never uttered a word of love to her. The 
truth is simply that her foreign education and her 
generous nature have together made her easy ma- 
terial for my father to work upon; she is ready to 
give herself as well as her fortune to save others 
from pain and difficulty. God bless her! ‘There 
is nobody like her in the world for sweetness and 
gentleness, and absolute self-forgetfulness—but 
what should I be, what unutterable contempt 
should I deserve if I took advantage of her unself- 
ishness? No!”—he pauses, and with a deep 
breath, draws up his form like one who braces him- 
self to a supreme effort, while throwing back his 
head he looks upward as if to take inspiration 
from the distant sky—* I will never be guilty of 
such baseness! Sorely though I am tempted—O 
my God, sow sorely !—I have surely manhood 
enough to know what is right, and knowing this, 
to do it. I have seen my duty from the first, and 
I do not see it a whit less plainly now. I, at least, 
am not one of the schemers who are plotting for 
her fortune or herself. I am the friend she has 
called me —a friend who wouid die for her, but 
who will never marry her!” 


In accordance with the resolution which she 
expressed, Alma does not leave her own apart- 
ment again during the course of the evening. 
The mental excitement of the day, together with 
the bodily fatigue of the ride, has really told upon 
her, and she feels unequal to any farther exertion 
—though she would probably make such an exer- 
tion but for the reason she has for desiring to 
avoid Gerard. Of course it is only deferring the 
evil hour; of course she must meet him the next 
morning. But this certainly does not greatly dis- 
quiet her. Her feeling toward him is one of such 
essential trust, that not even the present trying 
situation can introduce into it any disturbing ele- 
ment: The thought of him brings repose now as 
ever. “ He is certain to do not only the right 
thing, but the kindest and most considerate thing,” 
she thinks, gratefully. “ 1 can trust it all in his 
hands.” 

So, with this reflection, while Gerard is still 
fighting his desperate battle with temptation and 
desire to yield, she lays her golden head down and 
sinks to sleep as softly as a child. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TEACH the tongue to say “I don’t know.” 


EVERY ONE cannot be beautiful, but every one 
can be sweet-tempered, and a sweet temper gives 
a loveliness to the face more attractive in the long 
run, than even beauty. Have a smile and a kind 
word for all, and you will soon be more admired 
—nay, loved—than any mere beauty. A sweet 
temper is to the household what sunshine is to 
trees and flowers. 
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THE COVENANT TREE. 





He carved them slowly, one by one, 
Upon the maple’s yielding rind, 

While o'er his shoulder bent two eyes 
Like sapphire stones in marble 'shrined. 


* You've blent them prettily,”’ she lisped, 
“ A skillful monogram have made, 

But ""—her voice sank to a sweet half-hush, 
As on his arm her hand she laid. 


* But what ?” he asked, in solemn tone, 
As from white lids a tear-drop fell ; 
“ Oh!" (brightening up with winning grace) 
“ [ pray our lives may blend as well.” 
“ God grant it! little one,” he said, 
“ My darling wife so soon to be— 
Here let us breathe anew our vows, 
And christen this, ‘Our Covenant Tree.’ *’ 


Years came and went, and once again 
They stood beneath the scarlet tree, 
“ What changes, love! Then two (she smiled), 
And now though one we count as three, 


“Come Lily, sweetest child,” she cried, 
** Come, kiss the letters here you find; 
Too short? Of course, my rougish elf, 
But not by father's arms entwined. 
“ Here let me breathe again our vows, 
And carve new letters on our tree ; 
Hal, Lily, Maud—a loving group 
Through time and white eternity."’ 


-® 


MABEL’S MISTAKE. 


BY ETHEL TANE, 








CHAPTER I. 
“May not liking be so simple sweet ?” 
—Browning. 

When July in England is growing old, when 
the strawberry-beds are nearly empty of sweetness, 
and the June roses are faded, then, too, the glory 
of the London season begins to wane apace. Fash- 
ion’s most gorgeous butterflies flit from Belgravia, 
and Hyde Park is not the place it was a short 
month back. This is the time when a certain 
class of kind-hearted folks, whose place is some- 
what in the outer circle of high society, and who 
may be obliged to live in London all the year 
round, remember the smaller fry among their 
country friends and cousins, and ask them up to 
enjoy the vanishing splendors. Just such people 
were Mr. Lewis and his stately wife. He was 
quite a successful barrister, she was the heiress of 
4 Scotch Laird of good though not noble blood, 
and their only daughter had made and kept many 
desirable friends at her fashionable boarding- 
school, for she was one of those girls who gain 
the romantic and loyal affection of their own sex. 
Vivacious, beautiful and accomplished, Mabel 


Lewis was received and petted in circles which- 


her father’s sisters had never dreamt of entering, 





and was even reported to have refused the Earl 
of Chalkshire’s youngest son. But the romance 
between them had scarcely deserved the name ; it 
was a frail plant of mere ball-room growth, and 
Miss Lewis had prudently nipt the blossom early. 

And who had been the chief friend at school 
and since—until very lately—of brilliant little 
Mabel? One very unlike herself, a year or two 
older, and the daughter of a poor country curate. 
Constance Reed had owed her lengthened sojourn 
at Miss Temple’s exclusive “ Ladies’ College ” to 
the kindness of a maiden aunt, who afterwards 
took her to the continent, where the two lived for 
about a year, the old lady seeking for health and 
finding it not, until, at a little German spa, death 
found her out instead. The event made no one 
richer, as her handsome annuity died with her. 
Constance went back to the curate’s cottage at 
Appleton-under-Edge, and had now begun her 
first visit to Mabel. 

The Lewis mansion stands just where two 
West-end thoroughfares meet at right angles; it 
seems to boast a double front, but on entering you 
discover that both windows on one side the hand- 
some portico really belong to the larger house 
round the corner. The rooms are somewhat 
cramped in area, but they make up for that by the 
height of the ceilings of all five stories ; and con- 
sidering its position, the house is certainly worth 
more rent than it brings. 

The half hour dinner-bell has just rung this 
July evening, and Constance Reed stands before 
the mirror giving some last touches to her glossy 
brown hair. Raffles of handsome lace at neck 
and wrists add a dainty finish to the simple black 
silk princess robe, whose exquisite fit reveals a 
shapely figure, graceful, and somewhat majestic 
for so young a woman. The dress had been cut 
out by the wearer’s own hands and made up with 
the aid of the Reeds’ treasured “sewing ma- 
chine,” and the ruffles had been worked by Con- 
stance as she sat with her invalid mother. A 
hair bracelet and mourning ring are her only or- 
naments. The face reflected in the mirror is 
quietly charming, with harmonious features and a 
clear, healthy complexion. It may be too com- 
posed, too almost motherly in expression for its 
owner's twenty summers, but then Constance Reed 
is a poor man’s eldest daughter. 

Her toilet complete, she lingered a moment at 
the window ard then went to the half-open door 
of a little room back of the spare one. 

“ May I come in, May ?” 

“ Of course you can, you dear,” cried a ringing 
voice, and a fetite figure, wrapped in a pretty 
blue dressing-gown, darted to meet her. 

Mabel Lewis is a vif little blonde, with dainty 
aquviline nose and dancing blue eyes; she looks 
much like a Scotch fairy of high birth—if such 
distinctions exist in elfin society !—and, makes a 
very pretty contrast to her friend. Mabel was 
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quite sure that neither of them could ever be jeal- 
ous of the other, as surely no one individual 
would admire two such very different girls! 
“So you are dressed first, Connie, just as you al- 
ways were at school. What beautiful lace that is, 
But don’t you think that a crimson rose would 
nestle among its folds very prettily? and you 
ought to have one in your hair too. Let me try.” 

She ran to the dressing table and selected two 
blossoms from a bouquet there. 

“You must sit down, Connie. I could never 
reach up to your head. Now you look lovely.” 

“You like dolls as much as ever, May,” said her 
friend, with a motherly smile and kiss. * “I am 
your big doll when you have me with you, ain’t 
Ly 

“Yes, but you are my guide, philosopher, etc., 
as well, and I have a great many things to tell 
you. This season has been so pleasant.” 

“A great many balls and—a few flirtations, 
May ?” 

“O yes, all that was as usual, and very amus- 
ing, but there has been something better—my first 
real friendship.” 

“ What is the young lady’s name?’ asked 
Constance, with a flash of fun in her gray eyes. 
Mabel was arranging her hair, but she saw the 
expression reflected, and answered it with a laugh 
and flitting blush. 

“No, Connie it’s no love affair. Robert is a 
.far-away Scote vousin, very poor, and much 
older than Lam. I consider him quite a middle- 
aged man, and so does he. But he is my friend,” 
she adds, and there was a very tender thrill in the 
word. 

“ Well, tell me about it.” 

“TI want to, but perhaps I won’t. He is com- 
ing to dine with us to-day, and it would be really 
curious to have your unbiased impressions. I 
dare say you will not care for him at all; 7 didn’t, 
the first time I saw him.”’ 

“TI expect to like your friend, May, though I 
fancy that I should not care much for some of 
your admirers. But is it no more than friendship 
on the other side, dear ?’’ 

“That’s just what it is, and what is so sweet 
and satisfying,’ said the little lady, eagerly. “ In 
fact,” she went on, slowly. “I begin to think, 
Connie, that real friendship is better than 
love.” 

She had turned to deliver this solemn verdict ; 
the small hands were clasped, and the piquant 
face quite grave. What a bewitching little figure 
it was ! 

“ Than some kinds of love, certainly,” assented 
Constance. But her smile bore a meditative char- 


acter. 

Just then the dinner-bell rang. May could be 
quick when she chose, so the filmy white even- 
ing dress was hurried on, blue ribbons and orna- 
ments knotted, clasped and fastened in a few mo- 








ments more; and then the two girls descended. 
The drawing-room door was standing ajar, and 
Mabel peeped in. 

“ He is in there,” she whispered. “ Now, Con- 
nie, don’t expect a handsome man.” 

Miss Reed shook her head with due gravity ; 
they entered the room, and a gentleman who was 
standing by one of the front windows turned at 
the rustle of their dresses. 

“ Robert,” said Mabel, going up tohim. “I 
want to have the pleasure of making you known 
to my friend, Miss Constance Reed.’’ 

She looked from one to the other as she spoke, 
and immediately became conscious that something 
unusual was going forward between them. Her 
cousin was bowing profoundly, with slightly 
heightened color, and a look between anxious un- 
certainty and respectful sympathy. Miss Reed 
stood irresolute, flushing and paling, while her 
eyes seemed to question his. 

“It is very pleasant to see Miss Reed again,” 
said Robert Graham. 

The words were commenplace, but they ap- 
peared to hide some meaning, and then the tone 
of that speech—. May felt the difference. She 
was quick, too, in seeing that he scarcely noticed 
her presence. 

“ You are very kind,” said Constance, stiffly. 

“Then you are old friends ?”’ said Mabel, 
brightly. . 

“If Miss Reed will allow me the title,”’ and he 
bowed again. 

Something in his tone and manner reassured. 
Constance extended her hand, and Mabel—ah, 
what made the blue eyes so lynx-like ?-—saw or 
fancied a meaning pressure on Robert’s part. 

* All here, children ?”’ said another voice, and 
Mrs. Lewis swept into the room. “ You must be 
tired of waiting for dinner, Miss Reed, but it is a 
custom of this family to give its head a quarter 
of an hour’s grace. Dinner is supposed to be on 
the table by half past six, and Mr. Lewis is gen- 
erally very punctual, but he is late to-day. Winter 
had no business to ring the bell.” 

Mrs. Lewis was a stout woman and rather short 
than tall, yet one needed to stand directly in front 
of her to realize that her height did not exceed 
the medium. A rich purple silk, a stately cap— 
where the same regal color blended with creamy 
lace—and heavy gold ornaments, combined with 
her well developed figure and keen handsome 
face to deceive the eye. On this occasion and for 
years she had achieved the same effect. The tallest 
young ladies at Miss Temple’s college contem- 
plated her stature with awe—unless they happened 
to be introduced, when a revulsion of feeling 
invariably took place. 

Always a pleasant hostess, she now devoted 
herself to the only stranger present, taking Con- 
stance to look at some water-color sketches, while 
May sank into an easy chair. 
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“Miss Reed never mentioned my name to 
you ?” asked Robert. 

«“ Never”—with emphasis. 

“I don’t wonder atthat. We used to see some- 
thing of each other when I was at Hiedelmen, 
and Miss Reed was stopping there with an aunt. 
But I was a poor, dreary invalid, while she formed 
the one pleasant feature of our dull table d’ hote. 
She might well forget me-—at least it would only 
be through association I could be remembered. I 
am very glad she is your friend, May; for she 
is a woman that others may safely trust and lean 
upon.” 

“ It is difficult to imagine you a dreary invalid,” 
said Mabel rather wistfully; “and so you knew 
Connie before you knew me, in spite of our 
cousin-hood.” 

“Yes, my child. Mabel Lewis was a mere 
name to me then, and now she is a very sweet 
little reality. Here comes your father across the 
street, and young Falconer with him, Does Fal- 
coner get on at all now? He used to be as brief- 
less a barrister as myself at the present time.” 

“And so he is now,” said Mabel, carelessly, 
“but with his means, it does not matter whether 
he has briefs, or not.” 

“Does it not always matter when a man or 
woman has no one serious object in life?” 

“I know you think so,” said May with a little 
sigh ; and her cousin spared her any further strict- 
ures on Mr. Falconer. Presently that slender, 
elegant creature made his appearance with Mr. 
Lewis; the dinner-bell clanged forth once more, 
and the whole party descended to the dining- 
room. 

Mr. Augustus Falconer was a young man of 
good family who lived entirely for society—tak- 
ing that term in its fashionable and limited sense ; 
he was a capital shot, a good rider, danced well, 
sang well, always had a store of piquant gossip 
at command, and just now seemed quite devoted 
to Miss Lewis. 

Dinner-time passed swiftly to him, for Mabel 
was as animated as usual. And yet she was 
keenly conscious of every word and look between 
Constance and Robert. If it be true that we are 
furnished with two separate brains, then only half 
of that little golden head paid any heed to Mr. 
Falconer’s merry pleasantries. 

After dinner, Mr. Lewis retired to his study; 
Mrs. Lewis established herself on a lounge in the 
front drawing-reom, and begged Constance to 
give them some music, and then was heard to 
speak no more for an hour or two. Songs suc- 
ceeded each other, as all four were musical. 
Then Constance went out into the balcony. 
What wonder that she lingered there to enjoy the 
summer night, in so pleasant and leafy a nook, half 
moonlit, half shadowed, and full of the fragrance 
of unseen flowers ? Besides, Robert Graham soon 


joined her. 





CHAPTER II. 





Then her cheek was pale, and thinner than should 
be for one so young, 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute obser- 
vance hung. 
— Tennyson, 

It was about eleven o’clock, a. m., and a week 
later in the season as Mr. Augustus Falconer 
hailed a hansom cab, just outside his chambers, 
and was swiftly borne Belgraviaward. He was 
dressed in the extreme of quiet elegance, but the 
heart beneath his exquisite shirt-front was beating 
rather quickly. 

“I think I am tolerably certain,” he assured 
himself. 

At the same hour Mabel Lewis was restlessly 
pacing up and down her room, and crying to her 
own heart that she could not bear this pain much 
longer ; while Constance, only separated from her 
by a wall, knelt wearily beside her bed, and 
prayed for patience and courage. 

This past week had seen the first stir of genu- 
ine life in Mahel’s womanly nature, and the wak- 
ing was but to pain. Before the present London 
season she had never really loved, though she 
had greatly enjoyed certain small flirtations with 
youths of the Augustus Falconer type, and notably 
that one with the Earl of Chalkshire’s youngest 
hope. It had seemed almost like a tragic ro- 
mance when Mrs. Lewis, seeing he meant nothing, 
advised her to check his advances; and May won- 
dered at herself that it cost her feelings so little to 
do the cruel deed. 

Then came Robert Graham up to town, her 
poor far-away Scotch cousin, so much older, so 
kind and sensible. No flirtation seemed possible 
with him; instead, she always felt mentally 
warmed and sheltered in his company, and it 
grew to be a delight just to sit near him and watch 
the play of his strong expressive features, as he 
talked on subjects not always quite within her 
ken. This was friendship, she had thought, and 
much sweeter than love. 

Constance came, and with her mystery and 
disquiet. He and she were old friends, and there 
seemed to be some bond between them. There 
was confusion on both sides when they met, anda 
tender softness in his; and was not Constance 
just the woman (thought her friend) who deserved 
such a lover, and would make such a husband 
very happy? No doubt they would both be very 
happy; but, but—jealousy stirred, and waking, 
told Mabel her secret. 

The week since gone strengthened her convic- 
tion. Robert haunted the house, and Miss 
Reed’s vicinity in particular, Still, there seemed 
to be a tone of gravity and anxiety in their in- 
tercourse, and Mabel felt sure Constance was very 
wretched. 

A tap at the door, and Winter brought in Mr. 
Falconer’s card, Mabel knew why he had come 
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and passed a sponge over her flushed cheeks be- 
fore going down. The idea of him and his errand 
rather chafed her, as the offer by some pedler of 
counterfeit gems would have done if her jewel- 
box had just been rifled. But it was a bright 
greeting she gave him. 

“Bon jour, Mr. Falconer. Your mysterious 
billet reached me this morning, and I have strained 
every nerve to meet your views. Miss Reed and 
I had meant to go to the Academy with Robert, 
but that is given up; Winter has received in- 
structions to admit no other creature while you 
are here; and so I am entirely at your service. 
What is it you want to tell me? something about 
that ball at Woolwich, I hope.” 

Mr. Falconer felt this was a disconcerting re- 
ception for a would-be suitor, and he quite per- 
ceived the coldness underlying her gay words. 

“ Mrs. De Vere is going,” he said. “ You had 
better get her to chaperon you.” 

“Is she really? That will be delightful! Will 
her husband be there too ?” 

“Yes. He is one of your favorites, is he 
not ?” 

“He is very charming, and almost the best 
dancer in London; and then he is a married man.” 

“ And therefore ?—” 

“ More satisfactory as an acquaintance. If a 
married man zs nice, I think he generally throws 
most of his bachelor friends into the shade; and I 
have heard gentlemen say the same of young 
married women, Besides, one’s intercourse with 
such is apt to be much more free and pleasant, 
unhaunted by misunderstanding and gossip.” 

“Then must I become a Benedict to win your 
full favor ?” 

He looked harassed. She saw it, and hoped 
that her words and manner were producing the 
effect she intended. 

“ Present company are always sacred from re- 
mark,” she said lightly, “and I hope the last 
clauses of my complaint will never apply to either 
of us. We should both be too sensible and 
worldly-wise for such blunders.” 

Augustus unconsciously frowned at her smiling 
face. He knew that she had read between the 
lines of his note, perfectly understood the object 
of his present visit, and was now refusing him 
before he could offer himself. She had certainly 
given him some encouragement earlier in the sea- 
son, and a sense of injury mingled with his dis- 
appointment; but stiil he admired the tact with 
which she was keeping him and herself from an 
unpleasant position. He resolved to act his part 
as skillfully. They chatted for half an hour, and 
then Mr. Falconer took a graceful leave. 

Returning to her own room, Mabel found her 
mother sitting in the easy-chair, calmly expectant. 

“Well, my child?” she said, with a rather 
inscrutable expression. 

“O mamma! I am sorry he took you into his 





confidence.” And Mabel sat down at her mother’s 
feet. 
“ You have refased him, then ?” 

“No-o. I managed to prevent his asking me ; 
but I felt very mean. I think he was angry, and 
I know he had cause. Mamma,I never will 
flirt again.” 

“I am sorry about the affair,” said Mrs. Lewis 
gravely. “Augustus Falconer is an eligible 
parti, and he bears a good reputation. You and 
he would have suited each other. However, I 
don’t blame you, and I want now to speak to you 
about another matter. Mabel, my child, I-made 
no attempt to plead in Mr. Falconer’s favor, 
because I know perfectly that your heart is just 
now quite full of some one else. I see that you 
are going through a very painful trial, but I want 
you to hide that pain as much as you can.” 

* Mamma!” 

* Don’t shrink away, my child. Your mother 
can sympathize where she cannot approve. I 
have Jong seen that you loved Robert without 
knowing it yourself, but I believe that such feel- 
ings always die out in women when they are not 
returned, and I had the greatest confidence in 
Robert. He knows perfectly well that he is no 
fit husband for you, and he is a most honorable 
man. Now we all see that there is some love af- 
fair between him and your friend. I have not 
liked to exactly question e*ther of them, but I 
suspect that they became engaged at Hiedelmen, 
and are keeping it quiet while he is so very poor. 
But this discovery naturally opened your eyes. 
You are jealous of Constance and miserable about 
Robert ; and, my child, you are making both feel- 
ings far too apparent.” 

«Oh no, no! I am sure I have not,’’cried the 
poor girl. “ You know me so well, mamma, you 
notice the least little difference. But indeed I 
made the greatest efforts to treat them both as 
usual.” 

“ IT am sure you have,” said her mother, sooth- 
ingly. “ But my little girl has the frankest of 
little faces, and when she is miserable she shows 
it.”” 

Mabel started up. “ Does 4e know ?” she de- 
manded fiercely. 

Her mother hesitated. “ Robert is not a vain 
man, and his imagination is very sound and 
healthy. Having himself oniy the feelings of a 
cousin, he would not readily imagine anything 
more on your part. But you must be more care- 
ful, dearest, or even he will begin to wonder what 
is wrong with you.” 

Mabe! bent, and kissed her mother’s brow. 

“Thank you, mother dear, for all your good 
advice,” she said, in a cold, steady voice, unlike 
her own. “I think I heard a tap at the door. 
Come in.” 

Winter again entered; this time with Mr. 
Robert Graham’s card for Miss Lewis. 
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“Tt is only Robert,’ Mabel told her mother. 
“T asked him to call at twelve o’clock, and ar- 
range about taking us to the Academy to-morrow.” 

She left the room without another word and 
went slowly downstairs. At the threshold of the 
drawing-room she paused as a strange thought 
flashed before her fancy. The color came back 
to her cheeks and the light to her eyes. “Yes, I 
will do it! Then he can never suspect.” 





CHAPTER III. 





A chance to make your little much, 
To gain a lover and lose a friend. 
— Browning. 

Robert Graham greeted his little cousin affec- 
tionately, and silently noted the signs of unusual 
excitement visible in her face. 

“ How about our expedition to-morrow,” she 
said, going straight to the object of his visit. 
“Can you get away from the court?” 

Though a briefless barrister, Robert daily 
showed himself at a certain law court in all the 
majesty of wig and gown, and reported the pro- 
ceedings there for one of the daily papers. He 
thus kept himself before the public, and earned a 
moderate salfry, £30 a year. 

“Quite easily. There are no cases of conse- 
quence expected to be heard, and my friend 
Hamilton will dot down all I shall need. Ham- 
ilton is a good fellow.” 

“ That will be nice; only I am sorry it is so late 
in the season. Connie can get no proper 
idea of the Academy; the rooms will be scantily 
filled, and only with country people and nobodies.”’ 

“Well, May, I have an idea that your friend 
would any way care less for the people than for 
the pictures, and it is easier to see them when the 
rooms are not so full. How is she to-day ?” 

Mabel felt her opportunity was come, and the 
feverish flush deepened. Little did she suspect 
how keenly Robert was studying her face, for 
very observant people often look the reverse. 
She glanced up at him with an expression of timid 
and peculiar sweetness. 

*“ You would like to see het, Robert ?” 

“ Why, yes, my child,” he said, smiling kindly. 
“Tt is always a pleasure to me. But the question 
I asked you merely concerned her health.” 

“ She is well enough, I suppose; but / can see 
she is not happy, and you must certainly know it.” 

“ Why must I?” 

“ Because she changed exactly from the moment 
we three first stood together in this room Have 
not you changed too? Please don’t be angry 
with me, Robert ; I am very unhappy about this ; 
Connie does not give me her confidence, and 
you don’t, either—I feel as if I had lost both my 
friends. I feel that ’”— 

The words could scarcely struggle out. “I 





can’t help crying,”’ she stammered hiding, her face. 
“ It hurts me so much that Connie does not trust 
me, and that you” 

Tears and convulsive sobs. May did not strive 
against the storm ; it was like a thunder-shower 
hurrying over the thirsty desert; and she felt sure 
she had explained the ¢ause most satisfactorily. 
Had she? The slender little figure, shaken with 
grief, was certainly a pitiful’ sight, and seemed to 
produce a peculiar effect on Robert Graham. His 
face flushed, and his breath came quickly, but he 
spoke kindly and quietly: 

“ My dearest little cousin, this is wasted grief 
indeed. If I wanted womanly sympathy, do you 
think I would not come to you? But your friend 
did not wish this matter spoken of to any one. 
Hers is a reserved, sensitive nature, and she is 
placed, just now, in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion.” 

“ But Robert,” pleaded May, still intent, now 
she felt a little calmer, on acting out her proposed 
part, “ why should it be such an unpleasant posi- 
tion? Of course you are not a rich man, and 
Connie certainly has nothing; but how often have 
I heard you say that England is not the world. 
The Grahams have influence as a family, and papa 
hassome. You might get a colonial appointment ; 
not a brilliant one, but good enough to start upon ; 
and Connie is just the girl not to mind a little 
roughing at first. Then there are the United 
States—lawyers are in great demand there; or you 
might go out to Minnesota and make a fortune 
by raising beans, if the locusts did not come and 
eat them up. But a colonial appointment would 
be the best, and you could get it, Robert; you 
could get it, if you would only take your rela- 
tives into confidence.” 

Mabel stopped. She thought she had said quite 
enough to convince him of her purely friendly in- 
terest in his romance. Before he could answer, 
Mrs. Lewis came in with an envelope in her 
hand. 

“ Good-morning, Robert,” she said, giving it to 
him. .“ This telegram has just now been sent on 
from your chambers. I hope it is no bad news 
from poor Charlie.” 

Robert tore it open, and went to the window to 
decipher the rather indistinctly-written contents. 
He read it through more than once, put it into his 
pocket, and then stood perfectly still for a few mo- 
ments, looking out into the street, with arms 
tightly folded across his chest, while the two 
women watched him. 

“ Mabel,” he said, turning to her, “Constance 
will tell you her secret now.” 

Her eyes drooped before his. Some transfig- 
uring change had come over grave Robert Gra- 
ham. 

“May I ring the bell, aunt? This telegram 
concerns Miss Reed.” 

“J will call her,” said Mabel, and she left the 
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room, returning presently with Constance, who 
looked pale. Robert met them. 

“Dear Miss Reed,” he sard, kissing her hand 
in chivalrous fashion, “ our troubles are all over. 
Read this telegram, and you will see; and then 
may I beg you, as a favor to me, to explain things 
to my cousin here? for I think her feelings have 
been rather hurt by her friend’s want of confi- 
dence. Mrs, Lewis and I are going to have a 
a few words in the drawing-room.” 

Left alone with her friend, Constance read the 
telegram, heaving a deep sigh of relief as she fin- 
ished. 

“Well, Connie?” Poor child! her voice 
sounded sharp. 

“ O May, God is very good !” 

“ But what does it all mean? Robert asked 
you to tell me.” 

Much too happy to notice her friend’s agita- 
tion, Constance put an arm round the slight form, 
and drew it down beside her on the sofa, 

“ Listen then, darling; a year ago I was stop- 
ping with poor Aunt Ashton at Hiedelmen, and 
there, as you know, I met Robert. Butsome one 
else was there, taking care of Robert; can you 
guess who ?”’ 

“Robert has a younger brother,” said Mabel 
breathlessly, “ but he is out on the South African 
diamond fields; he sent this telegram. Was it 
Charlie? Was it before he went out ?” 

“ That is just who it was; and now I find he 
never would have gone but forme. We saw a 
great deal of each other; he liked me, I liked 
him; but what was the use of two such poor 
people thinking of love? He had held a clerk- 
ship under Government, but the Premier wanted 
to economize, and Charlie, with many others, 
was dismissed. He knew his family would think 
an engagement at such a time mere foolishness, so 
we agreed to consider nothing settled until hehad 
found sufficiently good employment. We parted, 
and Robert tells me that he went out to the dia- 
mond fields almost directly. But hedid not write 
to tell me, and he made Robert promise not 
to,” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because he is a foolish, foolish boy. He 
wanted to come home rich and surprise me; he 
thought I should be anxious about him—for the 
life and climate are both very trying, and I sup- 
pose he did not imagine I could doubt him—and 
May, he has succeeded! listen to his telegram: 

“«* Have hit upon a fabulously rich claim. Come 
out and help me work it. . Tell C, my only wish 
throughout was to spare her. Am so sorry she 
misunderstood.’”’ 

“So the Grahams will be ‘have beens’ no 
longer,” said May, thoughtfully. 

“ No indeed. Ah May, this has been an anxious 
week. Robert soon convinced me that Charlie 
had intended no unkindness, but he was obliged 





to admit that he had not been heard from for a 
long time, and they all felt uneasy.” 

An eager step was heard on the staircase, and 
Robert’s voice called: 

“ Constance!” 

She went to him; a few murmured words passed 
between them, and Robert came in alone. 

“ Has she explained the mystery ?” he asked, 
with exultation in his tone. 

“ Yes,” said Mabel, rather faintly. 

“ May, my little friend, you thought Constance 
loved me; did you think her very foolish ?” 

“ What does it matter ?” 

“I have been foolish too, these past months. 
In spite of my forty years and my poverty, I have 
been loving a fair young girl who could certainly 
never be more to me than the dearest of little 
friends. But I kept my folly to myself, for I 
thought, she shall love me as a brother, if I may 
never be her lover. And now, May, suppose the 
poverty isa thing of the past, could any bright girl 
love an old fellow like me.” 

She looked up in his face, tearful, smiling and 


rosy. 
“TI think I know one who could, Robert.” 


KATY-DID. 


BY MRS. S, L. OBERHOLTZER, 





Singing Katy, Katy, 

To the moonlit arches ; 
Singing Katy, Katy, 

To the pines and larches. 
Katy did or didn’t, 

Which was ne'er discovered; 
For refuting echo 

Each new statement covered. 


Katy, willful Katy, 
Stop and tell me truly, 
Whether all the Katies 
Are like you unruly, 
Singing did or didn't, 
Undecided ever, 
While a vital query 
Has an answer never, 


Katy, Katy, Katy, 
Pause and watch the lily 
Bowing like a maiden 
In the evening stilly. 
“Katy did,” I knew it, 
Plight her faith unto me. 
“ Katy didn’t, didn’t,” 
How your words undo me, 
Katy, Katy, Katy, 
Rest your voice, be lazy, 
Or your did and didn't 
Soon will drive me crazy. 
You might teach my Katy 
Nonsense, should she hear you, 
Not for half a kingdom 
Would I have her near you, 
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BY CHARLES CLIFTON ROYCE. 

The fact is plainly stated—Frith Denbeigh was 
bored—tired of life and all its beauties in the clear 
middle of the twenties. To most men this period 
of one’s life is looked upon with special favor, 
but all men had not been surrounded, as he had, 
with ali the circumstances likely to produce such 
an unenviable state of existence. It is an old 
story retold—orphaned at an early age, and with 
an almost inexhaustible fortune at his command, 
he had wandered away from his native city to for- 
eign climes, caring little for the ties that most peo- 
ple venerate. Thus he lived until one day, to the 
surprise of every one, he dropped in upon his 
home with the terse explanation that he was go- 
ing to remain there. 

Naturally it was not long before he fell into the 
habits of companions, who, seemingly like him- 
self, had no higher aim in life than to take it at 
its best. 

There was good in young Denbeigh, but it lay 
dormant until some super-human effort should 
arouse it to action. He knew that his was a false 
existence, and though it was so glaringly hollow, 
he lived on, seeking now and then to break the 
spell, only to fall into it again more hopelessly. 

It was one of those days which we frequently 
experience in the wintry month of December, 
that Frith Denbeigh stood at the foot of the 
“ club” steps gazing idly upon the passing pedes- 
trians who filled the streets. Ice or snow there 
was none, for the sun shone with a spring-like 
warmth upon everything, and the naked trees 
needed only their leafy clothing to make it June. 
The atmosphere of the moment seemed to enter 
Denbeigh’s soul as it were, and sent the recreant 
blood tmgling through every vein. All the latent 
manhood of his nature asserted itself for the 
nonce as he stood there loathing the fate that 
made him the pitiless victim of wealth and idle- 
ness. Heaving a long sigh, Frith turned to enter 
the house, when a woman's voice, full of half 
suppressed fear and pain, struck upon his ear. 

It was but the action of a moment for him to 
hasten to where, on the pavement below, lay a 
young woman, thrown there by the treacherous 
condition of the granite slabs. 

“You are not hurt, I hope ?” inquired Frith, as 
he assisted her to a more graceful position. 

«“ No—no,” was answered from beneath the 
heavy vail which completely hid her face. 

A smile unconsciously came to Denbeigh’s face 
at this, whereat a low ripple of laughter was re- 
turned from under the vail. Such a pleasant, 
girlish laugh was it, that it swept over the other’s 
soul as nothing heretofore had ever done, and left 
an impression that was new and undefined, stim- 
ulating him with a longing to behold the face of 
its owner. ‘These were the fancies of a moment, 





however, for the unknown, as if conscious of 
wrong-doing, broke in with a hurried exclama- 
tion : 

“Oh, my poor mignonette!” and sought to 
gather the plant from the pavement where it lay 
surrounded by the bits of earthenware that once 
held it. But her companion interposed and 
wrapped it in a fresh paper. 

“I think it will live,” he said, smiling, as he put 
it into the prettily-gloved hand that waited it. 

The only answer was a scarcely distinguishable 
“thanks,” followed by a slight inclination of the 
dainty head, and then the little figure clad in gray 
passed on down the street. Gazing after it with 
a sort of disappointed longing, young Denbeigh 
was about to enter the club hoyse, when his foot 
struck something on the pavement, which proved 
to be a Russia-covered purse—unmistakably the 
property of a woman. 

“Ah !”’ was his exultant cry as he hurried away, 
despite the repeated calls of companions who had 
been silent witnesses of the whole scene. 

It was nothing gained, however, and chagrined 
at his utter failure, he drove home, happy still in 
the thought that the adyertising columns of the 
daily papers were yet left him. Never before 
were newspapers read with such absorbing eager- 
ness as they were by him that night, the next, and 
the next, and so on for days; but always with the 
same exasperating disappointment. Tire1 at 
heart and disgusted with himself, Frith Denbeigh 
came at length to think himself a fool for his 
trouble, and went about the routine of his aimless 
life with graceful ease. And yet there would 
come to him in moments of self-communion— 
when the body was at rest and the mind clear and 
active—those scarcely describable feelings of 
pique conflicting with pride and self-will, that are 
induced and brought to light when our secret 
wishes are set at naught, and, by the force of over- 
whelming circumstances, are made to be content 
with something inferior and undesired. One re- 
assuring hope was the plain card the purse con- 
tained bearing the simple name of “ Alice.” 

* Alice,” murmured Frith softly to himself as 
he had done over and over again a thousand 
times. “ A woman with such a name—so pure 
and sweet—should be a woman indeed,” con- 
tinued Frith, playing listlessly with the card while 
ever and anon his gaze wandered from a book to 
it. “Such a woman as would make a man of 
one ; but ah me.! such is not my fate,’”’ and spring- 
ing to his feet he strode to and fro across the floor 
as if he thus would drown the perturbation of his 
spirit. Just at that moment was heard like the 
sighing of a wind, the soft rustle of a dress, then 
the door swung ajar and a woman, beautiful and 
entrancing to the eye, stood there gazing curiously 
upon the scene. Men worshiped the haughty 
heiress, Emma Denbeigh, but the man was never 
known who had been so bold as to woo her. 
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Like a queen she held them aloof with her im- 
perious smile and the lightning flashes of her 
clear black eyes, but withal, men would worship 
at her shrine as a bee dazed and intoxicated with 
its honey feast. 

“ Restless as evér, Frith ?” she exclaimed, in 
the full round voice that was only hers, and 
which had brought ruin to ihe peace of mind of 
many men, “ but I want you to-day, brother,” in 
a supplicating voice that was irresistible, “ You 
must come, Frith ; just this once.” 

“Laces at Stewart's?” was the cynical retort 
of her hearer, as he hastily threw off the shapely 
hand which rested on his shoulder. 

* No, brother mine,” she was quick to answer, 
in a voice of strangely mixed badinage and 
sarcasm, while a shadow crossed her face, * No, 
not /aces, but a picture and an *A/ice.’”’ 

The last name came slowly from between her 
lips, as if she would Weigh the effect of the words 
upon her listener. 

“What ?” 

In a soft and playful voice she said : 

“ Now, Mr. Frith, who is the interested party ?” 

“ But the picture ?” broke in Denbeigh, with a 
quick tone of ill-concealed annoyance. 

“ My portrait, if you please.” 

“ And the—” 

“The other you shall see for yourself,” and 
laughing softly, she disappeared. 

“An Alice,’ murmured young Denbeigh, as 
he paced the floor impatiently. “She, a woman, 
has discovered perhaps what I have so long been 
seeking. But, pshaw!—it doubtless will end 
like all my other efforts!” 

Several hours later the Denbeigh carriage 
stopped before a suburban cottage, whose rose- 
covered sides and bit of garden filled the air 
around with swéet’ perfume. It was an unpreten- 
tious little structure, but withal was surrounded 
with a certain air of refinement that was not lost 
on either brother or sister as they were ushered 
in. 

“ You will pardon me, Miss Vernon,” said the 
haughty heiress, inclining her head slightly to the 
petite litle figure at the other end of the room, 
“ but, my brother—Miss Alice Vernon,’”( thus in- 
troducing them)—* desired so much to see it.” 

The sweet, sunny face of her listener flushed 
for a moment at the careless tone of the speaker, 
as she recognized the introduction, and her hand, 
which rested on an éasel, trembled so that the 
thing would have fallen to the floor had he hot 
intercepted it. The hurried thanks murmured in 
a voice whose music he had heard but once be- 
fore, sent a thrill of pleasure through every nerve. 
His heart in that one brief moment assured him 
that it was the Alice of his many day-dreams— 
modest and unpretending as a woodland’ violet. 
The happy look of conscious satisfaction which 
his face thus involuntarily disclosed, was not lost 
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to the quick eyes of his sister, who scornfully 
smiled. . 

“ This is the portrait,” said Miss Vernon, bring- 
ing to light a half-finished canvas. 

“1 like ity’ remarked Frith, drawing near, 
“ only a 

“Only it is flattered, as some people say,”’ broke 
in his sister, with a short laugh that grated on the 
feelings of the others. “ At any rate, Mr, Frith, 
I’m much obliged for that bit of condescension 
on your part; but Miss Vernon’s master-effort is 
hidden yonder—for privileged eyes only—so 
do your best.” 

“ Oh, my ‘ Retrospect !’”’ exclaimed the other 
quickly. “Mr. Denbeigh can scarcely be inter- 
ested.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Frith, laughing. 

** Because it is a picture that is not a picture— 
it is unfinished for want of a suitable model—just 
like,” she added laughingly turning her soft blue 
eyes up to his face, “ just like some people in this 
world who never attain any height for the want 
of stability of purpose and proper moral strength.” 

“* My brother will certainly be interested in the 
picture, finished or otherwise; for your flowers 
are perfect,’ said Miss Denbeigh, coldly. 

The little woman’s lip curled instinctively as 
she turned and quietly said : 

“ Mr. Denbeigh is welcome to see it,” and she 
discovered to him a bit of sketch which was in- 
deed a master-piece of composition—coming as 
if from the very soul of the artist. 

In the centre of a room rich in heavy tapestry, 
was an antique table of marvelous workmanship 
and beauty, whose poiished surface upheld a 
slender vase of mignonette, long branches of 
which fell over and stretched themselves upon it. 
Then there was a great blank intended to be filled 
by the figuré of a woman; it was unfinished. 

The happy light in Denbeigh’s eyes grew more 
intense as they peered stealthfully into the fair, 
girlish face at his side, and his breath came quick 
and hard. He was conscious and satisfied with 
her identity, and if he had dared, would have 
clasped her to his heart, The story of the mig- 
nonette told him that their previous meeting had 
left no little impression. Happy in his new-found 
joy, he exclaimed carelessly : 

“It is a gem, indeed,” and as he said it, he 
asked himself over and over again what sinister 
motive could have urged his saster to act as she hades 

That night Emma Denbeigh, seated in her 
luxurious room, perined a note which read thus :— 

Dear Florence :—You will now, 1 presume, 
pay some attention to my repeated invitations. 
Frith, I have occasion to believe, has been im- 
pressed at last with the face of a pretty young 
woman who paints pictures. It’s romantic through- 
otit, and if you still care for him, come and stay 
here, Yours, 

« Emma.” 
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“T would give worlds to undo this morning’s 
work,” she said, sealing the missrve, “ but I had 
no idea that Frith was such a romantic fool as to 
fall in love—for it’s nothing less—with a poor 
young artist. When Florence comes I am sure 
their old courtship will be renewed; for come 
what may, he shall marry no other woman.” 
She added, with a haughty frown—* A Denbeigh 
is a Denbeigh !” 

The following day, when Alice left for a mo- 
ment her accustomed task to gaze upon the unfin- 
ished picture, she was suddenly aroused from 
her meditations by the entrance of young Den- 
beigh, whom a servant ushered in. 

“ Pardon, Miss Vernon, but I desired to return 
this to its owner,” he said, his quick eye detect- 
ing the annoyed look which dimmed her bright 
face. 

«“ Ah—my purse!” was the hurried reply ; then 
her eyes met his, and, the scene of long ago’sull 
fresh in her mind, she laughed merrily, in which 
he joined. 

« Bat I would also crave a favor, Miss Vernon, 
at your hands, and that is that you make me a por- 
trait.” 

She hesitated for a moment, then quietly an- 
swered, in her own gentle voice: 

“You will grow impatient, I fear—it is so 
very, very tedious for a sitter.”’ 

“No indeed,” he hastened to reply, in his 
eagerness nearly losing the little ground he had 
gained in her favor. 


“You may come,” she said, after a period of 


silence. 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, if you desire.” 

She tried to think it a matter-of-fact business 
transaction in which the participants were alike 
benefited; but, clothe it as she would, there 
remained a certain indescribable feeling to the re- 
verse that would not be dismissed. Despite her 
efforts to the contrary, she looked forward to the 
work with an ardor that was new and undefined. 

The first two or three sittings were just as such 
things generally are—commonplace and uninter- 
esting. After repeated efforts Frith, with his 
quaint humor dashed with graver thoughts, broke 
the barrier of half-reserve which she erected. 
The quiet face at the easel at length would lift 
its eyes from the canvas and pause to drink in 
some of his descriptions of far-away scenes, of 
Italy’s skies, and the wonderful classics of the old 
masters—themes dear and precious to her artist 
heart. He saw his advantage and used it right 
royally, 

At length it seemed to her that they had been 
friends from youth up, and so exhilarating was 
the sunshine of her new life, that she often paused 
in wonder and half misgiving. In the mean- 
while it was not observed by her that Denbeigh’s 
visits to the studio became more frequent than 





the sittings actually required. He long ago set- 
tled in his mind that fate led himon, and only bided 
his time lest he should lose her growing esteem. 
One morning an unusual clatter in the quiet street 
where stood the artist’s home, announced the 
Denbeigh coach with its prancing horses and liv- 
eried footman. 

“Do not hide it, Miss Vernon,’ said Emma 
Denbeigh’s familiar voice, as she entered the 
studio followed by a companion whose beauty was 
dazzling to her young eyes. 

“ But your brother,” she said, as if to expostu- 
late. 

“T’llassure you he can have no objection,” re- 
sponded the heiress, turning to her companion 
with a self-satisfied smile. 

Alice offered no further resistance, and in the 
face of her sitter’s frequent requests, she brought 
out for their inspection the nearly completed 
portrait. It was examined with no little atten- 
tion, and essaying a few complimentary re- 
marks, Miss Denbeigh’s companion moved away 
end became interested in some crayons at the 
other end of the room. Then the other drew 
the artist aside and whispered : 

* Florence desired so much to see it, I had not 
the heart to refuse her.” Then answering a half- 
suppressed “ Ah,” from her listener, she added 
quickly: .“ It will of course eventually be hers, 
as it is a childish love-match which has ever been 
fondly cherished. Is she not lovely? but Frith 
deserves it all.” 

As she said this her face innocently sought 
that of her hearer’s, which never for a moment 
betrayed its hidden pain. 

«“ Tt’s all over now,” said the taller of the two 
as they drove away. “ She bore it bravely, poor 
thing!” Thus Emma Denbeigh spoke of the ef- 
forts she had put forth to destroy the happiness of 
her brother. 

When the door closed upon their retreating fig- 
ures, a long despairing cry, as if from the very 
depths of a wounded heart pierced the still air and 
the fair head of Alice Vernon buried itself in the 
cushions of a couch. 

« I never knew it till the moment she spoke, 
and God knows I tried not to!” she sobbed. “T 
never, never knew that I really—”’ but the very 
thought made her pale with fear as she lifted her 
head. She dared not name it—it was something 
she a poor artist had no right to; something too 
sacred‘to be named aloud, and which she must 
now forever bury away out of sight. 

“ It was not willfully done,” came from between 
her trembling lips, as she moved to the easel 
where the portrait yet reclined; “ it grew all un- 
seen and unfelt,” she repeated, as she stood gaz- 
ing upon it. Then she presssed her lips to the 
canvas, while her face searched the room care- 
fully. “ Good-bye, Frith; good bye, sweetheart!” 

“T’ll go up and see for myself,” exclaimed 
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Frith, brushing past the maid-of-all-work who an- 
swered his summons the next day at the cottage. 

“I knew it was one of Jennie’s fancies,” he 
cried, gladly, as he saw Alice looking well and 
busy at her easel, despite the servant’s repeated* 
assurances to the contrary. P 

“ You will come, Miss Alice—the last excursion 
to the woods, you know,” he said, anticipating 
her changed look. . “ You promised, you will re- 
member, and you said once it was as the law of 
the Persians.” 

It ended as he desired, and which she felt was 
not right, in their driving down the shady street 
and into the open country beyond, while their 
busy neighbors behind their closed window- 
blinds declared it was a “ good match.” 

That sleepy September afternoon in the great 
forest of trees carpeted by downy moss and 
sprinkled by purple oxlips, breathed an influence 
in their gay young hearts that could not be 
dismissed. Alice, seated on a fallen tree, listened 
dreamily while Frith in slow and sympathetic 
rhythm, read from a book a rhyme of ancient 
story. Suddenly the book was cast aside and he 
gently took her hands in his despite her resisting 
efforts. 

“ Alice, darling—Alice, I love you!” 

“ Do not—do not speak in this way, I implore 
you!” she cried, the words breaking painfully 
from between her lips. 

“ Why should I not speak my love, Alice ?” 

“Is it—is it honest when you are already 
pledged to another ?” 

“It is false! You, darling, are my only love.” 

He saw that she trembled as he spoke, but the 
answering word came firm and determined from 
her lips : 

“ Florence.” 

His anger disappeared at this, and in a quick, 
glad voice, he exclaimed : 

“Is this all which is to separate us? Florence 
is a mere everyday friend, and ncthing more. 
Who has been thus poisoning your pure heart ?’’ 

“It must not be! 1 am only a poor working 
girl—a penniless artist, whose life is and has 
been in a far different sphere from that inhabited 
by you.” 

“ Why should I care for such things? You are 
my all—a perfect fortune !” was the laughing re- 
joinder, 

“It cannot, must not be!’ came firmly from 
between the lips that were now ashen. With an 
effort she added: 
tended thus for one another.” 

“ What ?” 

“ By the very nature of our present lives such 
hopes are impossible. My aim in life is to accom- 
plish something great in my profession. Have you 
such a longing? He who would have me as you 
desire, will have some great purpose one way or 
another in life, that shall give it stability and per- 


“You and I were never in- : 





fection.” Remembering her words of long ago, 
she added: “ Your life is like my unfinished pic- 
ture.” 

«Is this all, Alice ?” 

The little bunch of wild-flowers which one 
hand clasped, fell to the ground, and her face 
sought to hide its deep emotion. 

“ Thank heaven !”’ he exclaimed, drawing her 
to his heart, “Mine, Alice; all mine!’ 

In the trees above the happy birds took up the 
refrain and made it glorious. 

“ Frith,” she said at length, drawing away from 
him. ‘“ We must not move recklessly in this; our 
lives have been so widely different, I doubt if we 
well know our own hearts, and a year’s parting 
will perhaps tell us more truthfully. Go, be a 
true man: give the benefit of your professional 
talents to those who so sorely need them.” 

* Then ?” 

“ Then, come to me.” 

“Enough! I will brave death to deserve you. 
I have been a worthless drone ; now I shall work 
for you.” 

“ Shall we not return ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,”’ he answered, with a sigh 
of deep distress. 

“ Alice !’’ said Frith, holding her little hands 
in his as they stood on the cottage piazza, “Alice, 
a whole year—reconsider, I pray you; at least let 
me sometimes see you ?” 

“It is better for us both as I have said, Frith; 
far better.” 

“Iam a brute!’ was the hot retort, and with 
one long farewell he disappeared from sight. 

Frith Denbeigh remained true to his purpose, 
and right royally was he welcomed by his brother 
physicians. Companions of former days had 
frequent jests at his expense, but he knew he 
was right and faltered not, knowing that there was 
one who watched his every action, as it were. 

One evening the invalid mother of the young 
artist entered the studio with the evening paper in 
her feeble hands. The iook, the tone, and the 
paper struck like a death knell upon the heart of 
her listener, as she said: 

“ Alice, have you read it ?” 

The rich bloom left her fair young cheeks, as 
she took the paper, and like a blanched lily it 
seemed to absorb her very life-blood. She read, 
how he whom she loved was now at death’s door 
—brought there in the discharge of a noble action. 
How, crossing a railroad track at the risk of his 
own life, he had rescued from death an innocent 
babe that lay there slumbering sweetly, uncon- 
scious of an approaching train. 

“O God!” she gasped. “I am his murderer! 
It.was I who forced him to resume a professional 
life—I loved him so! O Frith, my heart, my 
heart !” 

“He yet lives,” whispered her companion, 
striving to calm the wounded heaut. 
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“Yes, yes; he yet lives—he is not dead—he 
must not die! I shall go to him—it is my nght !” 

Before her mother could interfere she had left 
the room, and disappeared into the cold gloom of 
the night. 

Yes, there was his home, great and massive in 
its marble splendor, the very sight of which sent 
an awakening thrill over her wearied mind. The 
window through which creeped a softened light, 
was Ais. Yes, her heart-throbs told her that. 

“Perhaps he is dying,’ she moaned, “ dying, 
and [”— 

The great door turned on its hinges at that 
moment, and two figures stood in the vpen door, 
way. One was the anxious tear-stained face of 
Emma Denbeigh, the other that of a physician. 

“ He will live, and ’— 

“ He will live!” was the startling echo which 
broke the air, and the anxious watcher from her 
lowly hiding-place at the side of the huge steps, 
crawled upon the sidewalk, and then hastened 
out of sight, her lips ever repeating, now soft and 
low, now wild and strong, the words of the 
physician: “ He will live—he will live!” 

* * * * * * _ 

The year wore around, and a September sun 
shone bright again on the sweet-pease and 
candy-tuft tnat sported their gorgeous hues in 
the wee bit of garden that svrrounded the 
Vernon cottage. On the piazza sat Alice, looking 
as happy as that afternoon in the woods long 
ago. 

“He will come,” she was saying to herself, 
while her thoughts failed to interest themselves in 
the book which lay half open in her hands. 

At that moment the gate-latch lifted—it was he 
for whom she waited—Frith Denbeigh. Not 
wholly the Frith of other days, however. The 
gay, careless laugh was there, yet with it was 
an indescribable something which made him 
more manly and imposing. It was a happy face, 
bright with hope and love, as he came slowly up 
the path and stood beside her. 

“ Alice!” 

“ Frith !” 

That was all for a moment, and the little head 
lay on his great broad shoulder, as a dove finds 
shelter from the storm. 

“You love me yet, dear heart?” he asked, 
looking tenderly, O, so tenderly, into the beautiful 
eyes now dimmed with grateful tears. “I who 
have but one strong arm with which to work for 
you ?” 

“ Frith ?” was the soft appeal. 

“ It’s a big responsibility,” he laughed—* only 
one arm!’ 

“Poor arm!’ was the low response, as she 
took the empty sleeve reverently in her hands. 
Her face sought his, and she whispered : 

“TI love you, Frith, noble Frith! It was your 
royal accolade—your level best.’ 


” 
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A HELP TO MOTHERS, 





Playing at Chemistry—wNo. 6. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


That very common thing, the flame of a candle, 
has already been described in its chemical rela- 
tions; another very common source of light is the 
ordinary gas customarily used for illuminating the 
streets and houses of cities and towns. This most 
convenient article can be manufactured in immense 
quantities and sent through miles of pipes to re- 
mote liouses, where it can be drawn from the pipe 
as easily as water from a hydrant. So important 
an invention can hardly be sufficiently admired, 
and it must be regarded as one of the greatest 
blessings of civilized life. This article is coal 
gas, and the manner of its manufacture can be 
shown as a matter of fun for the fireside, with the 
assistance of no other instrument than a common 
clay tobacco pipe, such as children use for blow- 
ing soap-bubbles. 

Break some soft or bituminous coal into smal] 
pieces and pack them into the bow] of the pipe. 
Then cover the mouth of the bowl closely with 
some damp clay and allow it to become thoroughly 
dry. Place the bowl of the pipe in the fire in 
such a manner that the mouth of the stem can be 

easily seen and reached as it stands 
outside the fire. As the bowl grows 
hot a yellow smoke will issue from the 
pipe stem. This smoke will burn with 
a bright flame when a light is applied 
to it, and is in fact the common coal 
gas, in its simple and impure form ; the 
g@s which is manufactured for illumi- 
nating purposes being so purified as to be colorless 
and invisible, except when burning. 

Permit the pipe to become cool, and remove 
the clay stopper, and the coal remaining in the 
bow] will be found transformed into a gray-colored 
coke, which is simply the coal with the gas taken 
out of it. It must be remembered that soft or 
bituminous coal is required for this experiment, as 
other kinds of coal are not suited to the manu- 
facture of gas, which is formed by a union of 
carbon and hydrogen. 

To see the hydrogen burn by itself, it is only 
necessary to dampen some ashes with water, and 
throw the mass upon a hot fire. The water, 
which is made of oxygen and hydrogen, may be 
said to be broken apart by the heat—the invisible 
oxygen flying to the fire, and leaving the hydro- 
gen free to burn by itself in a pretty pale blue 
flame that is easily seen. 

The fire and the candle are not, however, the 
only means of producing heat; and some fun for 
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the fireside may be gathered from the surprising 
fact that there are two cold things which, when 
put together, become instantly hot enough to 
burn the fingers, 


To show this it is only necessary to place a + 


lump of quick-lime upon a tin pan and pour some 
cold water upon it. The water will .instantly 
begin to hiss and bubble with heat, steam will 
rise as if from a boiling kettle, and the cold lime 
burns hot and the cold water boils wherever they 
touch each other. The lime, if carefully watched, 
will be seen to first swell up and then burst to 
pieces, falling down into a fine, white and entirely 
dry powder, in which no sign of water can be 
found. 

If a lump of the same quick-lime is allowed to 
lie a few days in the open air, it will also become 
slaked, or fall to powder in the same way, having 
gathered enough water from the air for the pur- 


pose, 





Heat can be produced in other ways—for in- 
stance, rub a brass or steel button very rapidly 
over the carpet, and it will become warm to the 
touch, 

A blacksmith often strikes a bar of cold iron 
with his cold hammer, with such force that pieces 
of heated metal fly like sparks throygh the air. A 
horse, trotting upon the stones of the road, fre- 
quently strikes a hot spark from his iron shoe. 

Heat runs along a bar of iron very rapidly, as 
is seen when an iron poker is thrust among burn- 
ing coals. The tip becomes red-hot, and the heat 
soon extends along the poker until the knob or 
handle becomes also very warm. A piece or rod 
of wood, however, acts very differently; for one 
end of a short stick may be burning with a bright 
flame, while the other is cool to the touch. The 
fact that heat moves so slowly through wood 
makes that substance useful for matches. These 
most convenient little instruments are merely 
slender slips of woéd only a couple of inches long, 
One end can be coated with a substance that 
takes fire very freeiy, and the slip of wood can be 
allowed to burn away until the flame touches the 
fingers, without any sense of heat being felt in the 
wood, The wooden handle to a fire-shovel is 
also a great protection to the hand. 

Substances differ greatly in their power to carry 








away heat, and this is well shown in the various 
materials used for clothing. Wool does not carry 
off heat, and therefore flannel and cloth make ex- 
cellent garments for defence against winter 
weather. Flannel, which is made of wool, when 
worn next to the skin, keeps the warmth of the 
bedy closely bound within its folds, while a robe 
made of cotton will allow the heat to fly away into 
the surrounding air, 

Linen conducts or carries off the heat still 
more rapidly, and produces the effect so suddenly 
that a smooth piece of linen will feel cool to the 
touch in a summe: day, causing a sense of refresh- 
ment by carrying away the heat of the skin, 

To show these facts in another manner—woolen 
cloth may be held by the hands so close to the 
fire as to be scorched, without giving any sense of 
discomfort to the touch; while at the same dis- 
tance from the fire, either linen or cotton fabrics 
would become unbearably warm to the hands. 
Paper also will be found to carry heat very slowly. 
and spills or lamp-lighters can be made from it 
to serve to carry fire from one place to another. 

It has been seen that cold lime and cold water 
become boiling hot when they touch each other. 
There are two other substances which. if made to 
touch when both are cold, instantly begin to melt 
although they are both hard solids, while in the 
melting they become intensely cold. These sub- 
stances are ice and salt. If salt is poured upon 
ice, it immediately begins to melt, and if an equal 
quantity of snow and salt are mixed together, 
they will form a liquid intensely cold to the touch. 
Sometimes salt is poured upon roads to clean 
them of ice, and the slush and water arising from 
their union will penetrate heavy leather shoes, 
and make the feet of travelers painfully cold. In 
preparing ice cream, salt is added to ice to 
increase the cold and hasten the freezing of the 


rae, Fig. 1. 














‘If a mass of snow is put in a pan upon the 
fire, the snow seems at first to draw into itself a 
great deal of heat without growing warmer, and 
it will continue to be cold to the touch until it is 
quite thoroughly melted. 

There are many substances which when. pure 
or unmixed with anything else, are always found 
in small particles of a particular shape; these 
particles have generally geometrical figures, and 
are called crystals. Washing soda is one of 
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these substances, and the growth of the crystals 
can be watched with great ease, 

Take a portion of soda, and add to it about 
half its weight in hot water, stirring rapidly until 
the soda is completely melted, then pour the 
mixture into a glass vessel and allow it to cool 
without any disturbance. As it settles, small 
shining masses will be seen gathering on the glass 
and forming themselves into a particular shape, 
These crystals will increase in number and in 
size, but whether large or small, will always be 
shaped in exactly the same manner. See Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 














Alum may be used in the same manner, but it 
is necessary to take an equal amount both of alum 
and water to bring a proper result. When set 
aside to settle, the particles slowly form and in- 
crease both in number and size, always appearing 
as a beautiful and regular shaped eight-sided figure, 
which differs decidedly from the crystals of soda, 
See Fig. 2, Alum forms so handsome a crystal, 
and is so easily managed, that very handsome 
ornaments are made out of it. Any rough object, 
such as a little willow basket, can be hung in the 
hot solution so as to be entirely covered by the 
liquid, and left to cool without any shaking. The 
crystals will fix themselves to the rough points 
of the object, and harden there, so as to remain 
when it is lifted out. 

If a considerable quantity of loaf-sugar is 
melted in water, and put in a shallow dish in a 
slow oven, the water will slowly dry away and 
the sugar form again into crystals. 

What must be called a very sweet experiment 
can be made by mixing a very strong sugar-water 
from loaf-sugar, and stretching strings across with 
ends dipping into the water. When left undis- 
turbed, the crystals of sugar gather upon the 
strings, forming very pretty and regular shapes, 
sold in the shops as that delicate and delicious ar- 
ticle called rock-candy, which is thus fashioned so 
as to be indeed a lingering sweetness long drawn 
out, 


. 
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TRYING to admire that which you do not like 
accumulates failure and exhibits weakness, 

He who shows kindness towards animals will 
display the same characteristics towards his fel- 
low-men, 





THE FIRST AND THE LAST, 


BY VELLIARD, 

“I don’t understand you,” and all the while 
her heart thumped and pounded, big tears of joy 
seemed to be doing their very best to force their * 
way out on those cheeks that, fair as the rose al- 
ways, were now excelling the peony in rich and 
glowing color. 

Oh, perversity! oh, enigma! Ladies fair, why 
must poor man, trembling on the brink of a refu- 
sal, maybe, be so explicit in his avowal? Can- 
not the eye speak as well as the tongue, or the 
strong pressure of the hand tell of an honest love 
as well as the longest sentence couched in the 
choicest of the Empress of India’s English? You 
know it can, you rogues; but the poor butterfly 
must singe and burn in your bright flame, and suf- 
fer a little before he gets his great reward. 

But, you say, where is the story? Ah well, I 
am an old man, so you must pardon my straying 
from the point, for the old gather so many strange 
thoughts and quaint experiences growing by the 
pathway of life, that no matter how short the 
story they have to tel! is, they stop here and there, 
and opening the herbarium of their memories, 
show their listeners pressed flowers that recall 
such pleasant reminiscences, but now, alas, they 
are dead and only stored away, sad relics of their 
former beauty and Sweetness, 

We were on the edge of the stone pier at Tor- 
quay overlooking the sea, whilst the glorious sun 
was sinking to rest, and the white sails over the 
bay, touched with his brilliant colors, looked like 
the iris-hued silk of Cleopatra’s barge floating in 
splendor on the eastern waters, I was a young 
man fresh from the lectures, the lock-outs, the 
grinds and the pluckings of Oxford; strong in my 
belief of the infinite possibilities of the human 
mind, above all, when that mind belonged to an 
Englishman. A Radical of the radicals, I would 
raise up the down-trodden, I would rend asun- 
der the glittering masks of royalty, nobility, 
church-patronage and the rest, and make all men 
equal before the world, as, thank God, they are 
before the law. 

Woman, I thought, was well enough in her 
way, as a relief from the necessary exertions of 
mind and body incidental to a great reform such 
as 1 was about to undertake. And yet here I was, 
bound hand and foot; a slave more obedient, 
ready to endure more, and less expectant of a re- 
ward than the veriest Helot of all Sparta. And 
a woman had done it all—and such a woman. 
As I think of her to-day, I bend over and clasp- 
ing these aged hands, cry unto the eternal God 
“Oh, that in all the vast eternity we may be 
joined together,” while with hot, bitter tears I 
seal my prayer. Young as I was she seemed but 
a child to me when I first saw her, scarcely a 
month before she said the words with which I 
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have opened this, my story. But as day after day 
we met together, the sweet graces of her heart, 
and her gentle winning ways, so endeared her to 
me, that now, on the eve of my departure for 
_London to enter into the great competition for 
success in life, I was trying to find out if she loved 
me : and by various methods, indirect but pointed, 
sought to wring from her a confession. But, 
woman-like, she dissembled, seeming ignorant of 
my meaning, till at last, in teply to the only words 
of hers I have yet recorded, I seized both her 
hands in mine and said, “ Ethel, I love you; will 
you be my wife?” and as I drew her now un- 
shrinking towards me she whispered, “ Darling, 
henceforth my life is in your hands.” 

Glow, great sun; shed out your bounteous beams, 
red azure sky ; disclose the pearly gates, the jas- 
per sea; let all the clouds gilded with heavenly 
light disclose the paradise beyond. We are away 
from earth, and we twin souls, uncreated, existing 
from forever, are borne into Elysian portals. 

So seemed the moments of which I have just 
written; why cannot such moments last forever ? 
But the ideal must give place to the actual, so in 
a little while, after a silence so intense that we 
could hear the beating of our hearts, we arose 
and walked together hand in hand along the 
shores of the blue water. Long we wandered, 
until the shadows of night covered us and the 
bright stars had hung out their glittering lamps 
above us, and pale mistress Luna had sent her 
silvery rays aslant across the ever throbbing bread 
expanse before us. 

What pleasant plans we laid for our new life 
that was to be. How many sweet and happy 
thoughts were ushered into birth that night as we 
two passed along, unconscious of the world, to- 
gether. I was to leave her the next day, but then 
our letters were to bring us together as close as 
though the Royal Mail had no two hundred miles 
to travel in delivering them, and I, whenever it was 
possible, was to come to her and be with her 
until the day that I could say to her as I longed 
to do, “I am ready,’ and she would come and 
be with me for evermore. 

At last we parted, I leaving her at her home on 
the old Mary Church road; having done which 
I returned to the place where she had given her 
sweet life into my keeping, and standing there, I 
vowed a vow that I would devote myself to her 
alone forever. Let the world wag as it might, 
what could I do to stem the current? The end 
would come to each man all the same whether he 
be king or beggar: what cared the world for me 
that I should toil for its enlightenment? This 
woman loved me, and, secure and happy in her 
love, I would face the world, and she should be my 
people and my queen that I would always honor. 

In the morning, as the stage rolled by, I saw 
her lovely face watching for me from her window, 
and the glory and the beauty of the smile she 





gave is imprinted as though with a brand upon 
the tablets of my memory, never to be effaced in 
time or in eternity. 

I need not tell the story of my London life ; it 
suffices to say that by making use of every point 
that presented itself, of every person with whom 
I came in contact, -I pushed on, overcoming all 
obstacles, stopping for no obstructions, working 
by night and by day, cheered constantly by the 
sweet words she sent me, and conscious only of 
her ever-present love and prayers, until ] had 
attained a secure position in my chosen profession 
and was looked on asa rising barrister. I was 
assured of a comfortable income from my busi- 
ness, and confident that in time I could comimand 
every luxury and make for her a home that would 
be so sweet and pleasant as to realize in it the 
idyllic life that I had pictured for us. 

I had only seen her twice in the three years 
that had elapsed since my story opens, and so one 
day, just before the closing of the courts, I wrote 
to her that I would be with her in a few days, 
and hoped that she would make ready to return 
with me to my ety home, 

The next Monday, starting off by coach for the 
south, I surrendered myself to’all the intoxication 
of the lovely simmer weather. The bright sun- 
shine and green fields, the queer thatched houses, 
with the fair groups of merry children playing 
beside them, the luxuriant foliage of the stately 
trees surrounding the mansions of the wealthy, 
and the gay kaleidoscopic gardens before and 
around the houses of the poor, all seemed to join 
me in my song of joy. 

As we rode by Salisbury, I thought what pleas- 
ure she would take in seeing the stately cathedra! 
with its perfect, sky-piercing spire; whilst to the 
right only a shor: distance away stood the Stone- 
henge altars, alone in their solitary grandeur, 
relics of a former race. 

Stopping at Exeter for a short rest for men and 
horses, I wandered through the streets of the 
quaint old city, gazing at its buildings with their 
arcades and porches; at the odd inns with strange- 
peaked gables and broad court-yards, whose 
flowers and fountains invited the tired traveler to 
rest and refreshment; and as the chimes of the 
cathedral tower rang out their merry peal, I seemed 
to hear in them the foreshadowing of our own 
wedding-bells. 

Mounting again to my seat in the old stage, we 
flew along the hard-bedded road through St. 
David's, further south along the old Roman cause- 
way built so many years before. 

The evening was coming on and we would 
arrive in Torquay about nine o'clock, but whilst 
yet the sun was above the horizon, the black 
clouds began to gather in the north, and a great 
stillness over the face of nature gave token of a 
coming storm; darker and darker grew the sky, 
the stillness gave way to a light shimmering of 
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the grass and leaves as a cool breeze came out of 
the thick heavy clouds; faster and faster flew the 
horses’ feet, while faster and faster still the storm 
came on behind us. Flying we passed through 
Torre, and just as we reached Rubbicombe, 
the gust struck us with terrific force; flash fol- 
lowed flash, the rolling of the thunder seemed to 
be incessant, the wind howled, and the elements 
were engaged in a tremendous conflict. Along 
the Mary Road we dashed, drawing nearer and 
nearer to my love, till through the fierce flashes 
of the light I could see the house in which she 
dwelt, and the window of the room; I even fan- 
cied that I saw her standing there waiting my 
coming; nearer we came, until stopping before 
the house, I jumped from the stage to run into 
my darling’s presence; but I paused a moment to 
see if she was really watching me, or if my de- 
sires had made me believe without foundation. 
Just then a splendid flash lighted the whole 
heavens, and right before me in the open doorway 
my love was standing, holding out her hands to 
me, with her own glorious smile upon her face, 
and even as I looked she fell. Crack rolled the 
thunder; the ground seemed to sink beneath my 
feet. I dropped my luggage and bent down over 
her prostrate form. She has . from joy, 
I thought, and kissed her ag and again. 
She seems growing colder; what can it be? 
Surely, not death; no, it is impossible. I strike a 
light and look at her; she is still smiling at me 
with a strange sweet smile, and her dear haad is 
opened as though to receive mine in its warm 
loving clasp. But, what is this strange bluish 
mark upon her forehead—a cross, plain and dis- 
tinct. Whatcanit be? I call the servants, and 
send for the same old physician who only a few 
short years before had ushered her sweet life into 
the world. He comes, and leaning over the 
couch where I had carried and gently laid her, 
takes her hand in his, holds it for a moment, and 
turning to me, says: “ God help you, Ralph ; she 
is dead.” 

Then all the slumbering devil in my soul 
springs into life. I throw myself upon her and 
swear she shall not be handed over to the 
grim keeping of the grave. “She is my life, 
she is my hope and salvation. Who is God 
that he should thus treat his children? What 
have I done that my love should be destroyed ? 
It cannot be; she is not dead. Where is the 
mark of death? What is the cause of death? 
She shall not die !’’ 

The old doctor, pointing to the strange cross 
upon her forehead, said: ‘“ She is indeed dead, 
Ralph, and God has sealed her for his own, on 
the same spot where years ago the sign of the 
cross was made by man in token of her reception 
into the Church of God; the sign is made to-day 
by the finger of God, in token of her reception 
into his eternal home.” 
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I started back as though struck with a power- 
ful blow, and rushed from the house into the wild 
storm that still howled round, seeking a grim 
consolation in its intense desolation. I threw 
myself prostrate on the cold wet earth, and 
prayed that the same death might come to me 
that had robbed me of all I held so dear, and 
whilst I prayed, my face fell into the hollow of 
my hands. I seemed to be standing in the cath- 
edral where I had heard the bells, and whilst the 
clear voices of the choir ring out their hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving, and the rolling organ 
harmony swells through the naves and aisles and 
aloft through the great timbers of the roofs, floating 
upon the stream of melody ascending to the great 
white throne, I seem to see the spirit of her who 
had just left me. 

Quick lifting my face from its resting place I 
turn my eyes upwards: instead of the black dark- 
ness and the hateful flash, the falling rain and 
rushing tempest, I see the deep clear blue of the 
far-away sky, with its glittering spangles of the 
stars, whilst far in the distant horizon drift the 
last traces of the storm, and while through the 
tears that are now pouring from my eyes I watch 
the change that comes over nature, the fair 
moon breaks her way out between the clouds, and 
slowly rising in the heavens, spreads over all the 
earth a mild, soft influence, that pierces through 
my stubborn heart; and as the feeling grows I 
know it is the peace of God, 

I need not tell you more. You know now the 
story of my one great sorrow; indeed my only 
one, for since that day, as though in compensation, 
all has been well with me. I am old, and have, 
so some men say, outlived my generation ; and yet 
there are those now who in the midst of my quiet 
old life come to me and seem to love to talk with 
me, and it is to them that I have inscribed these 
words. 

Although they have never asked, I know that 
they have wondered why I, who have been so 
much blessed in this world’s goods and kind 
opinions, should live so much alone, without kith 
or kin to tend me in my declining years. 

To-morrow will end the circle of fifty years 
from the day God took my darling to himself, 
and every anniversary of that day in all these 
years have I visited the place where she was laid 
—marked only witha pure white cross and the 
words, “ He giveth his beloved sieep.” But now 
I am too old, and since I commenced this story 
I have seen her smiling upon me and heard her 
sweet voice calling me to come. And so I know 
that when to-morrow comes we shail once more 
meet together, as though all the years had been 
but minutes, and be thankful. 

God bless you all—good-night ! 





APPOINTMENTS once made become debts. 
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WHAT THE ROSE TOLD. 


ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 

It was a very pretty June picture of an old- 
fashioned garden, Everything seemed to have 
elbow room and to grow luxuriantly; fruit trees, 
currant-bushes, lilies and roses, grew amicably 
side by side, and the heavy sweetness of the flow- 
ers was like whiffs of incense. 

The old-fashioned house, too, was just what 
might be expected from such a garden—broad 
and generous—looking like its owner ; with wide 
halls and wings and all sorts of hospitable nooks. 
Two or three generations of children must have 
played in that old house; and the owner, Miss 
Medina Dorris, was very proud of it. There 
she was born and had lived her life till middle 
age, and there she expected to die. Every one 
knew and liked Miss Medina, and although alone 
she was not lonely. She was too popular for that. 
Besides, she had sisters and brothers and nephews 
and nieces scattered here and there, and between 
one and another of them she was seldom with- 
out visitors, 

The flower of the whole collection was in the 
garden now, For it was not Miss Medina’s sub- 
stantial form on which the sunbeams slanted in 
the bread walk bordered with roses, where the 
bees hummed contentedly through the long sum- 
mer day; but the willowy figure and chestnut- 
crowned head of pretty Dine Mayhew, named 
Medina after her aunt. 

The young girl's face was brightly tinted with 
clear lights and shadows, and she was dainty- 
looking from head to feot. The blue organdy 
dress and the little bronze slippers, simple enough 
in themselves, had a coquettish expression quite 
characteristic of Miss Dine’s belongings ; and she 
certainly looked “ as pretty as a picture,” as she 
stood there in the June sunshine with a seaside 
umbrella tilted behind. her, and her dimpled 
hands slowly pulling a blushing rose. to pieces. 

“* He loves me,’” she murmured, “ ‘he loves 
me not—he loves me ’ ’”’— 

“ He does indeed !”’ cried a manly voice, most 
startlingly near, “too much, Dine, for his own 
happmess unless—But you meant me, didn’t you?” 

The last words were-given with a falling in- 
flection, for the young lady's face was so very 
unpropitious, that he could not possibly contiaue 
in the same strain. 

It was a singular way of proposing, certainly; 
and not at all characteristic of the saveir faire 
which usually marked Dr, Philip Renwood’s 
words and actions; but. he was taken by surprise, 
you see, and this surprise was. so largely mixed 
with delight, that he overlooked the fact that Miss 
Dine Mayhew was a somewhat unapproachable 
young lady, in spite of her winning ways, and a 
inttle spoiled by too much homage of the bended 
knee order, 








A deep crimson overspread her face, and the 
lovely brown eyes flashed ominously, as she drew 
herself up to the full height of her imposing five 
feet two, and said, in a clear, cutting tone that 
made the medical lover feel as if the sharpest of 
scalpels were neatly dividing his heart : 

“ I was not aware, Dr. Renwood, that in addi- 
tion to your other accomplishments, you possessed 
the gift of divination. It would need this, I 
think, to speak so confidently of the thoughts of 
a person, who, for aught you know, may be hun- 
dreds of miles away. I would mention in the 
same connection that I am accustomed to being 
addressed as ‘ Miss Mayhew,’ except by my in- 
timate friends.” 

And dropping the half-dismantled rose she had 
held, Miss Mayhew gathered up her floating skirt 
with one hand, and tilting the seaside umbrella 
at an inconvenient angle with the other, she 
turned her back upon her presumptuous admirer. 

“ Then it was not I, after all ?” he asked, in a 
tone that would have melted a less obdurate 
heart. 

* Most certainly not,” replied the same clear, 
cold voice; and the young lady swept majestic- 
ally down the walk. 

“ Fool!’ muttered Dr. Philip, between his teeth, 
as he strode r®™pidly off in another direction. 

Now this uncomplimentary epithet was not in- 
tended for the dignified young lady who was 
then advancing toward the house with her sea- 
side umbrella at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and her thoughts in a state of wild confusion. 
The gentleman was merely apostrophizing his 
own rashness; it must be confessed, however, 
that a slight desire to shake this provoking girl 
was mingled with his dissatisfaction. 

Of course, Miss Dine went directly to her own 
room; and when safely locked into that sanctum, 
she indulged in a good cry. She had told a 
naughty out-and-out story, and she had probably 
driven away the man for whom she really cared. 
Was this not enough to cry about? But on the 
other hand, how dared he take it so for granted 
that she did care for him? She, whom people 
usually approached so cautiously? He deserved 
to be punished, at least—but the worst of it was 
that she punished herself as well. , 

It was such a little while, too, since she had 
known of his existence—only two months at 
best ; when they hurried her off to Aunt Medina’s 
because she was looking pale and thin after her 
attack of fever, and people always got well and 
strong at the old homestead under Aunt Medina’s 
festering care. Then she must be stupid enough 
to sprain her ankle, trying to climb a fence, 
soon after she got there; and auntie sent for this 
young practitioner, to whom old Dr, Buckles had 
lately sold out, and whom every one seemed 
already to regard with the greatest possible confi- 
dence. And the young practitioner proved very 
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agreeable, as he was certainly very fine looking ; 
and he attended so faithfully to the sprained 
ankle that it scarcely had a chance to get well. 

It was some time before the patient was allowed 
to put her foot to the ground; but the tedious 
hours of convalescence were beguiled by much 
reading of poetry; and frequent drives were pre- 
scribed for fresh air, when the young lady was 
carefully lifted in and out of the vehicle by her 
medical adviser. At last, it became too bare- 
faced to call her an invalid any longer; but she 
was regaining so much of her old rosy self under 
the tonic recommended by Dr. Renwood, that 
Aunt Medina was full of gratitude, and showered 
thanks and hospitalities upon the young physician. 

He had come to feel quite at home at Miss 
Dorris’s, and made a point of appearing there, on 
some pretext or other, every few days. In his 
heart of hearts, he had regarded pretty Dine 
Mayhew with,a feeling of appropriation for some 
time past, but he scarcely felt that the favorable 
moment had arrived for speech. The unexpected 
sight of his lady-love, however, so suggestively 
eugaged with the petals of a rose, had been too 
much for him, and he made what he feared was a 
fatal mistake, 

When Miss Dine had bathed her eyes in rose- 
water, fully resolved to be bright and cheerful 
again, she saw a letter lying on her bureau that 
had come by the last mail. She smiled at the 
showy monogram, and laughed outright when she 
had read the contents. 

“ What a trying girl you are!” said Miss Me- 
dina’s voice through the keyhole, “ to lock your- 
self up in your room, and then shout in. that 
jubilant manner over some good joke.” 

The door flew open in a moment. 

“ Come in, auntie dear,” replied the insinuating 
young person with a caress, “ you don’t suppose I 
wanted to keep you out? Some one is coming to 
see me, a very ridiculous person too—his name 
is Washington Drake. Of course he is not.coming 
here to stay—he says that,he wishes to spend a 
few days at the hotel, and will do himself the 
honor, if agreeable to us, of calling upon the 
ladies. I am sure I cannot imagine what brings 
him here.” 

“TI can,” replied Miss! Medina, dryly. “ He 
doubtless heard you speak of your beautiful and 
accomplished aunt, and naturally wishes to make 
her acquaintance. I ask it as a particular favor, 
Dine, that you will not be silly enough to act as 
if you supposed this gentleman came to see you.” 

Dine blushed rosy red, and laughed harder than 
ever. Aunt Medina was so comical when she got 
fairly under way. 

“ We will have him to tea, of course,” contin- 
ued that hospitable lady, “and invite Dr. Ren- 
wood to meet him.” 

Her niece gave an involuntary staft at this 
combination, that was not lost upon Miss Medina. 





“ Remember,” said she, with pretended stern- 
ness, “that he is not to cut out my favorite—I 
have quite set my heart on Philip Renwood for a 
nephew-in-law.” 

“ Now auntie, you are talking nonsense,” with 
a carnation flame on either cheek. “Dr. Ren- 
wood has not applied for that position, and’ I do 
not care to talk about him. There is nothing very 
extra about Mr. Drake, except that he has more 
money than he knows what to do with. He gives 
most of his mind to his dress, and we girls always 
laughed at him. He is the soul of good nature, 
though, and very generous—I have no doubt that 
he will bring me a huge bouquet, in spite of the 
fact that I might reasonably be supposed to have 
flowers enough in the country. I believe he is 
due to-morrow.” 

Mr. Drake came, and was certainly a very well- 
dressed young gentleman. He seemed to take 
such comfort, tod, in his clothes, and apparently 
exhaled with every movement the balm of a thous- 
and flowers. A very elegant personage indeed 
to look at, and as evidently guileless and well- 
disposed. 

He was most respectful in his devotion to Miss 
Medina, with a warmer tinge, perhaps, in his 
manner to her pretty niece ; but both ladies could 
scarcely suppress a'smile at the large bouquet with 
which the visitor had fortified himself. Mr. 
Drake considered bouquets appropriate to every 
occasion, and rarely ventured to appear before a 
lady without one. 

When Dr. Renwood received a pleasantly- 
worded invitation from Miss Dorris to take tea with 
her and meet Mr. Drake, he scarcely knew whether 
to accept or refuse. Finally, however, he resolved 
to go—it might look like being wounded to de- 
cline; he would pay most of his attentions to Miss 
Medina, and conduct himself like the easy, at- 
home friend of the family. 

But programmes of this sort are seldom carried 
out; Dine was perfectly ravishing that evening 
in white muslin, with a great cluster of pink 
roses as a breast-knot, and Mr. Drake’s eyes were 
painfully eloquent of his admiration, to say noth- 
ing of a warmer sentiment. Before he knew it, 
the easy, at-home friend of the family, was fairly 
glowering at'the amiabie visitor; and when, soon 
after tea, Mr. Drake rather sentimentally proposed 
a walk in the garden, the Doctor muttered some- 
thing about an engagement, and took himself off 
abruptly. 

Mr. Drake admired the shaded walks enthu- 
siastically—more so indeed than the subject seemed 
to require—and then he began to connect his 
pretty companion with the various flowers in a 
way that was decidedly embarrassing. Having 
been called a rose, and a lily, and mignonette 
(the last on account of the play on ‘little dar- 
ling’), Dine got quite tired of it, and was about 
summarily to end the garden scene, when her 
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persistent admirer, who had come with a pur- 
pose, timidly presented her with a cluster of 
Canterbury Bells which he hastily broke off from 
the parent stem. 

“ What is this for?” asked the young lady, 
with a stispicious trembling at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“ Let it decide my fate,” he pleaded, for there 
were just five flowers on the stem. 

“I love him not,” she began, unexpectedly, 
“I love him, I love him not, I love him, I love 
him not *— 

“That is not fair, Miss Dine—please begin 
again in the right way,” 

“It is perfectly fair,” replied the young lady, 
with decision, “it would have made no difference 
how the flowers came out. Let the matter rest 
here, Mr. Drake. We will join my aunt on the 
piazza.” 

“You couldn’t take me on trial, or anything ?” 
asked the disappointed lover, humbly. 

“ T really could not,” and Dine Mayhew moved 
quickly toward the house. 

Mr. Dsake returned to the city next day to 
enact the réle of a blighted being, and while do- 
ing this to the best of his ability, he became the 
easy prey of a damsel who preferred a fortune 
without a man to a man without a fortune. 

Aunt Medina saw more than she appeared to 
see, and had ideas and views of her own in re- 
gard to Dr. Renwood. His visits were only such 
as courtesy demanded ; and Dine had a way of 
tossing her head and looking very independent 
whenever she encountered him. But the damask 
roses in her cheeks had faded, and she refused to 
be weighed because she knew that she had lost 
flesh. 

She was to stay with Aunt Medina six months, 
until papa and mamma returned from a western 
trip on which she had refused to go; and she 
often found herself wishing now for the time to 
pass. 

It was a dreary sort of day in September, and 
the garden was beginning to show symptoms 
of deeay. One of these symptoms was the abund- 
ant and unwelcome presence of caterpillars, 
who were embroidering the leaves in open-work 
patterns and making themselves generally disagree- 
able. Dine hated caterpillars, and she had taken 
up her station in on arbor where they held exten- 
sive social gatherings. She was reading Tenny- 
son’s “Sleeping Palace,” a dangerous thing to 
read in some moods ; and she had just murmured : 

“ Beyond the hills and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

The happy princess followed him,” 
with a strange feeling of emptiness, when she was 
suddenly recalled to sublunary things by the un- 
pleasant wriggling of some live object on her 
neck, 





It was neither more nor less that a fat caterpil- 
lar, unexpectedly loosened from his moorings above 
and decidedly uncomfortable in his present quar- 
ters; but Dine screamed enough for a snake of the 
most venomous species, and ran wildly out of her 
lofty retreat. 

Why Dr. Renwood should happen to be walk- 
ing in the garden at that identical moment, it 
would be difficult to say, except for the knowledge 
that he had been holding a grand confab with his 
sympathizing friend, Miss Medina, who told him 
that Dine was ot engaged to Mr. Drake and that 
she never would be, and who moreover advised 
him to seek the young lady in the garden at once, 
and do the best he could, 

The apparition of pretty Dine Mayhew flying 
wildly towards him, in evident terror and distress, 
may have been pleasant in one way, but it was 
certainly alarming ; and hastening to her assist- 
ance, he asked quickly, “Is it a snake ora 
tramp ?” 

*“ No,” murmured Dine, beginning to feel a 
little bit foolish, “ it’s a—a—caterpillar, I think.” 

Perhaps he smiled a little to himself, but the 
presuming creature was quietly dislodged, and 
then Dr. Philip asked very humbly: “Are you 
still angry with me, Miss Dine ?” 

Twin roses suddeniy bloomed in her cheeks, as 
Dine whispered, almost inaudibly : “ No!” 

“And you will allow me to be your friend 
again ?”” He meant to be very cautious this 
time. 

A little hand was held out in token of amity ; 
and the owner did not withdraw it when it was 
gently raised to a pair of bearded lips. 

“ The rose told the truth, Dine,” he was getting 
bolder and bolder, “and I believe it was talking 
about me, after all!” 

Dine had evidently forgotten the caterpillars, 
for she sat some time in the arbor; but she was 
not alone now—which, of course, makes a great 
difference. 


PHIL AND THE FAIRIES. 








BY MARIAN GARWOOD. 


Phil was an orphan. His mamma died when 
he was not more than three years old, and he 
could just remember a lovely face crowned with 
golden hair; which memory always made him 
feel as if at some time in his life, he had seen an 
angel. He was much larger when he lost his 
father, being eight years old. His father’s name 
was Olcott Manderson. 

When Mr. Manderson lost his wife he did not 
wish to remain in the place where she died, so 
he sold his effects, and taking his little son, set out 
on a wandering tour in hopes of distracting 
his mind from his grief. By the time Phil was 
eight years old, they had visited many places 
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and he had seen and learned many things that 
children of his age rarely know anything about. 
His father desired above all things to make a 
fine and good man of him, and being his constant 
companion, had many opportunities for teaching 
him all that was right and good. 

One winter night, while journeying in a coun- 
try far from their home, they were overtaken by 
asnow-storm. The surroundings all being strange, 
Mr. Manderson missed the road. After some 
hours, he plainly knew that they were lost. He 
had been half-carrying Phil for some time, when 
he became exhausted, and, hugging the child 
close to him, he sat down by the way. Next 
morning, some people passing found them: the 
father was frozen to death, the boy still lived. 
They took him home with them, and thereafter 
he dwelt among those honest people. 

He was such a good, wise little fellow that they 
loved him, and he was literally adopted by the 
village. He had a welcome home in every 
house, for in every house he rendered some 
service. For one he drew water, for another 
gathered fagots; again he would mind a dear 
little baby, or gather the children round him and 
teil them stories, that their mammas might have 
an opportunity of doing a little work without 
being bothered. So you see it is but little wonder 
that he was such a favorite. One poor woman 
in the village had a cripple child that had lain 
in its bed almost ever since it was born. Phil 
asked one of the men to help him make a little 
wagon, Saying: 

“If I had a cart I would take that poor child 
out; and I think if he could see the green grass, 
the flowers, birds, and sunshine, it would make 
his pale face look more glad than it does now.” 
So they made a cart and Phil often took the little 
cripple out. 

One day while they were sitting under a tree, 
some birds came hopping about, picking up the 
crumbs of bread which the children had thrown 
for them ; they were very tame, for Phil was in the 
habit of feeding them every time he came there; so 
he was not surprised when one of them hopped on 
his shoulder, but he did not know what to think, 
when, as it warbled, he distinctly heard the words : 

“ For the bread you bring to me, 
I a grain have brought to thee, 
Bury it, and you shall see, 
Of Fairy Land you'll have the key 
Of all the wonderful things that be. 
If any danger you would flee, 
Call on me. My name's Tu Wee.” 

He was, if possible, more surprised, when he 
picked up his hat, to find two small seeds in it, for 
he thought of the bird’s song at once. His little 
charge was sleeping, having suffered much during 
the night; so Phil thought, “ Well, I’ll plant them 
nght here; this is an out-of-the-way place.” To 
be sure it was out of the way; that was the very 





reason he had always taken the sick child there, 
for in the fresh air and quiet he got short naps 
which were doing him a great deal of good. So 
he planted the two grains at once. The next day 
when he came again they had already sprouted, 
and ‘the first two green leaves were almost eaten 
up by bugs. This Phil shortly remedied, picking 
every insect off; for six days it seemed almost im- 
possible to clear the plant of insects, but the sev- 
enth there was not one on it, and behold! a half 
dozen buds almost ready to burst. Phil wanted 
to see them open, but it was time for the little 
cripple to go home, it would harm him to be out 
in the night air. So Phil, with the self-command 
of a hero, turned his back on the singular plant 
—with its buds about to burst—and wheeled the 
poor sick child back to its cottage before the sun 
had fairly set. He would have returned at once, 
but the boy—who had been asleep almost all the 
afternoon—begged him to sing for him, and he 
quietly seated himself beside the bed and sang 
the songs his dear father had many times sung 
for him when they were alone. Then he was 
called upon to assist some of the older people, and 
it was not until the moon was high up in the sky, 
that he had a chance of stealing out to his treas- 
ure. The moon was full and bright, and he ar- 
rived in time to see the first flower open. Stooping 
to examine it closely he saw in its heart a mite of 
a creature, that looked for all the world like a 
little girl, only that it had wings on its back. It 
flapped the wee wings, and rising on the air, 
hovered a minute before Phil, and then rested on 
his hand. He raised his hand to look at it and 
heard the smallest voice you can imagine saying: 

“ Take a good look at me, for I am a real fairy ; 
several of my sisters are on the bush, shut up in 
the buds that are not yet open; just as I was, 
We have risked a great deal in coming to you, 
and owe youa great deal now that we are here. 
This is the only way we can come to mortals, 
and if insects destroy our plant, we suffer much. 
You are a darling good child, Phil, and have had 
a great deal of trouble for a little boy ten years 
old, so we want to make you happy as far as we 
can. I am going to allow you several wishes, 
and my sisters and I will help you to get them. 
Put me back in the flower; lie down on the grass, 
one half hour; and then make your wish. By 
that time, all the buds will have blown, and we 
will be ready for you ” 

So Phil, wise child, lay down and began to 
think. “I’ve done a good deal of wishing in my 
life, but now that I can get what I wish for, I 
don’t know what I want.” 

This was what he thought after fifteen minutes. 
However, when the time was up, he went to the 
bush, and there on the top was the fairy, perched 
on one toe; two ends of ribbon were floating 
from her hair, and two more from each shoulder ; 
two transparent wings were raised behind her, 
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and her two arms were extended before her. In 
one hand she held a wand which looked very 
much like a stamen from a rose. She waved it 
above her head three times and said: 

“ Now let us have all your wishes.” 

Whereupon Phil at once answered, “I wish I 
could help the people in the village, and finish the 
travels I began with my father.” 

“ Well, we will help you to that. First of all 
you want plenty of money for such an undertak- 
ing. The mountain over there is full of treasure, 
but on the top under the clouds lives an ogre; 
while he is there you cannot get at it; for, though 
it does not belong to him any more than to the 
other people about here, he is strong and keeps it, 
on the principle that ‘ migh# is right’ Now you 
must conquer the ogre and the gold will be yours, 
and then you can travel where you like. To 
conquer him will be very hard work, but, if you 
are in earnest we will help you. Take the mid- 
dle stalk of this bush, which you see has grown 
quite strong, for a staff, and when you need our 
help, strike on the ground three times,”’ 

Phil said, “ The villagers say it is very dan- 
gerous on the mountains; that a little girl named 
Gretchen, daughter of the widow Stotze, was lost 
there some time ago.” 

“ That is true,” said the fairy. “ Yet fear will 
spoil it all; go straight to his palace; do not be 
afraid, we will help you.” 

Phil pulled up the bush, and as he stripped the 
branches from the main stalk, it became in his 
hand a regular staff, with a pointed end at the 
bottom.and a crook at the top. He then started 
for the mountains, with wondrous visions dancing 
through his head, of how, after the ogre was 
conquered, he would return and teach the kind 
villagers how to enter the monster’s coffers, and so 
relieve many of the painful privations they now 
endured. He traveled along bravely like the little 
man he was, but the mountain seemed bewitched, 
and occasionally he was startled to hear himself 
called all sorts of names, and loudly mocked if he 
sang or whistled, when there was not a creature 
to be seen, except, possibly, an innocent looking 
squirrel or tiny bird. Suddenly a cloud passed 
over the moon and a wind rushed through the 
trees of the forest in which he was now walking. 
He had always heard it called the Black Forest, 
but he never realized how black it could become 
till now. It was horrible, teo; for as the wind 
passed through the trees, it seemed as if each leaf 
had a voice and spoke with a human tongue ; and 
then he thought he could distinctly hear them 
say that he had better go back, that the ogre 
would eat him up, and a number of other things 
calculated to discourage him. Now, the way of 
it was this; when Phil entered the forest, the ogre 
who was resting after his supper, felt that some 
mischief for him was at work, and said : 

“TI believe some presumptuous mortal is tres- 








passing on my ground. Yes, l’m sure of it, he 
has entered the forest; I feel it in my bones.” 
Here he gave forth sounds like low rolling thun- 
der which being properly interpreted, meant, 
“ What, ho!”’ and was a summons for an attendant, 
to whom he gave the following orders : 

“ Send Cloud forth at once, instructed to keep 
between the earth and the moon; the Black For- 
est must be shaded. Dispatch Wind with all his 
tongue to blow through it; a mortal is here and 
must be turned back.” 

Phil, of course, knew nothing of this, and 
traveled bravely on, thinking, “1 don’t believe he 
would bother to eat me, my bones would not pay 
for picking; 1 have never been overfed.” Then 
the voices seemed to say that the ogre would 
fatten him. Then he thought : 

“ Well, then, I am sure to be treated well for a 
time, and I suspect that is more than I deserve.” 
Then they howled like all sorts of animals, but 
the howling sounded as if in the trees, and Phil 
said : 

“ Well, sirs; Messrs. Lions, Tigers and Bears, as 
long as you stay up in the trees, I fancy 1 am not 
in much danger, for it is so dark you cannot see 
me down here.” 

Then he saw two bright eyes before him, and 
like a flash he struck three times with his stick, 
and called aloud “ Tu-wee! Tu-wee !” 

He had been very brave, and although, as he 
advanced in the forest, the Wind and Cloud had 
done their work with vigor, they had failed to 
frighten him ; but this lion with his great eyes was 
too much forhim. He knew that no small boy 
could laugh at that, therefore he struck instantly 
and called Tu-wee; as he did it he felt his feet 
grow numb ; gradually this feeling extended into 
his body, his feet seemed to strike into the ground, 
his arms to branch out with twigs and leaves, a 
strong bark enveloped him and leaves waved 
about his head, supported by his staff which the 
last blow had driven into the ground beside him. 

The lion prowled about, rubbing his nose 
against the bark, and sniffed and roared so that 
all the forest shook; poor Phil with the rest. 
Once, when he was very near, Phil vigorously 
waved a branch and struck him in the eyes, 
putting them both out ; this sent him off howling 
with rage and pain, so that he was not likely to 
return. Then Phil suddenly found that there was 
a little light shining in, and that he was himself 
again without any of the unpleasant sensations 
he had undergone when he became a bush, and 
he fairly cried out in_his joy: 

“Qh! how terrible it would be to be a bush, 
and be obliged to remain constantly in one spot,” 
and he thanked his heavenly Father aloud for 
the life he had given, and prayed that this adven- 
ture might really result in his being able to help 
the poor villagers to great treasure. Then he 


said : 
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“T must be coming out of the forest now, it is 
getting so light. I’m tired, too, and as I’ve not 
had a wink of sleep, I think I’d better try to get 
a little. I wish Tu-wee would tell me what to 
do, but I don’t like to trouble her.’”’ He heard a 
huge fly, and looking up, he saw his fairy floating 
before him. She lighted on his hand and said: 

“ You are right, Phil, you must not be prodigal 
of your strength. The moon helps us, the sun 
helps the egre. You must work in the night, for 
with the help of the sun he could overcome you 
in the day. Climb up on that vine, swinging there 
like a hammock, and sleep; we will watch, and 
when it is time, wake you. When wakened you 
must get up at once; if you turn over, or think 
there is time enough, you are undone, for it is 
through men’s own weaknesses they are usually 
conquered. Sleep well, and rouse the instant I 
wake you, for it is not long till you shall meet the 

e,” 

Phil did as he was told, and in two minutes he 
was fast asleep, Whether the fairies hovering 
over him had anything to do with his dreams I can- 
not say, but he dreamed of fresh rolls and honey 
and ate of them till he was full. Suddenly he 
felt himself stung on the cheek; he wakened and 
instantly jumped out of the vines, and grasping 
his staff, started on his journey; while pushing on 
he rubbed his eyes and yawned, saying, 

“TI believe I was never so tired in my life,” 
Sull he remembered what the fairy told him and 
persevered. Soon he arrived at a clearing, and 
lo! he had reached the summit. The sun had 
just set, leaving the heavens in glowing splendor ; 
and opposite, mounting in the clear blue sky, was 
the fair silvery moon, the ally of his friends the 
fairies. Phil took off his cap and contemplated 
with new and strange feelings the glorious picture 
of lake, field, and town spread out before him, 
against this wondrous background. Then rous- 
ing from the effect of this scene, he said: 

“ Well here I am at the top, and no castle, no 
ogre.” Hardly had he finished speaking, when 
casting a shadow which darkened the place, a 
giant rose up before him. He seemed in some 
inexplicable way to be the mountain itself; his 
feet appeared to reach the country below, about 
his body the forest seemed to form a skirt, and his 
head appeared covered with brakes and the bare 
branches of naked pines, instead of hair. He 
spoke, and though gently for him, his words 
rolled out with power: “ You atom of human 
will, hear this from one of the mightiest of the 
race of giamts—you have conquered. Conquered 
your inclinations to eat, to sleep, to fear—in short, 
you have conquered all your weaknesses, which 
were my allies, and who so rarely fail, that man- 
kind consider them invincible. Thus you have 
reached my summit, and to you my treasures are 
opened.” Then the ground gave way at our 
hero’s feet, and behold! gold in shining nuggets, 





crystal flowing streams and bright fountains ; amidst 
those drops rose and fell purest diamonds, rubies 
and sapphires, with many another precious gem,’ 
into an onyx basin highly polished by the flowing 
waters. Around its sides grew luxurious tropical 
fruits and flowers, such as Phil had never seen, 
and on a couch, beneath a canopy near by, lay so 
lovely a maiden, that the only thing in all Phil's 
life, which he had ever seen the least like her, 
was the angelic face of his sainted mother, as she 
had visited him in his babyhood’s dreams, Then 
his fairy again appeared, and said: 

“ Phil, this is the last time you will see me. 
That is little Gretchen, who was lost on the moun- 
tain some time ago, but the giant did not let her 
suffer ; he brought her to his home and took good 
care of her. Jt was not yesterday, as you suppose, 
that you left the village, but many years ago, and 
spurred by your desire to do good to the people 
there, you have attained a knowledge of the 
mountain which no one has ever had. Now youmay 
teach them to mine for these treasures (I cannot 
help them, it will not be necessary, the ogre has 
now abandoned the place), and if they work as 
bravely as you did, they will find the treasure 
which you know lies beneath their land. Wake 
Gretchen, and I will help you both to return to 
your parents.” Phil approached the lovely 
maiden, and leaning over her cried : 

“ Do you really live, or are yousome marvelous 
delusion.”.. Tears filled his eyes at the thought 
that she might not live again; one fell upon her 
cheek and instantly there opened upon him a pair 
of wondrous shadowy eyes, whereupon, stretch- 
ing forth both arms, he cried : 

* Come, Gretchen, I will take you home. See, 
I have been many years reaching you, being quite 
a litthe boy when you were lost, and now I ama 
man, I did not realize this myself till I saw 
what a glorious flower you had become, and 
remembered what a tiny, tiny little bud you were 
when I saw you last.” 

Then Gretchen arose, and the fairy waving her 
wand above them caused wings to come to their 
backs. Phil twined his arm about Gretchen’s 
waist, and her arm resting upon his shoulder, 
they rose, and with her long hair and gauzy dress 
streaming on the air, they made a lovely picture 
as they floated toward the village, There was a 
great commotion over their return; Phil was quite 
the hero of the place ever after, for he taught the 
people the existence of gold in their mountain, 
and how to mine for it. Gretchen intime became 
his precious wife, and during a long and happy 
life they finished those travels which Phil began 
so early. 





ADVERSITY does not take from us our true 
friends; it only disperses those who pretended to 
be such. 
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CELEBRATED JEWELS. 


Before diamond workers were what they now 
are, before the skill of the lapidary could make a 
blazing sun of a set stone, the pearl and ruby 
were valued above the diamond. Even now a 
ruby without flaw, weighing more than one carat, 
is worth much more than a diamond, One 
thousand five hundred dollars has been given for 
a three-carat ruby, while a diamond of the same 
weight will bring only five hundred. The ruby, 
however, must be of the precise “ pigeon-blood 
red,” besides being extremely brilliant and with- 
out imperfection, to bring the price named. 

The city of Amsterdam now carries on diamond 
cutting into regular forms to a great extent. Ten 
thousand Jews there resident are engaged in it. 
A four grain diamond is one carat. One hundred 
and forty-one and a half carats is one ounce Troy. 
Thus, a diamond grain is less than an ordinary 
Troy grain ; five diamond grains are equal to four 
Troy grains. 

The British Quarterly Review gives the facts 
regarding the most celebrated jewels of the world, 
which are here condensed as follows : 

Their names are : 





Carats. 

1. The Braganza 1680 before cutting. 

2. The Matan a * “ 

3. The Orloff 193 after cutting. 
4. The Austrian Brilliant "39% “ “ 

5. The“Pitt” or “Regent” 1364“ “ 

6. The “Starofthe South” 1244 “ “ 

7. The Kohinoor 1024 « 

8. The Stewart (the largest 

Cape diamond) 2883 before “ 

9. The Shah 86 after “ 
10. The Pigott 82“ “ 
11. The Nassack 733 = * 
12. Mr. Dresden’s Brazil 

diamond 76% “ “ 
13. Prof. Tennant’s Cape dia- 

mond 66 “ “ 
14. The Sancy 54 " “ 


The first of these, the “ Braganza,” is about 
the size of a hen’s egg and if really a diamond is 
the largest, by far, inexistence. It is not allowed 
by the Portuguese government to examine it. 
Hence the belief in some minds that it is really 
a white topaz. It must be, if truly a diamond, 
worth six millions, as the “ Matan,’” which is not 
one-quarter of its size, is by experts valued at one 
million three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Catharine II. paid four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand roubles and a pension of twenty thousand 
roubles for the “Orloff,” besides giving to the 
Jew from whom she bought it a patent of nobility. 
The Austrian, by some called the Florentine 
brilliant, also called the “Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany,” is slightly yellowish. It is valued at five 
hundred thousand dollars. The story is that it 





was purchased as a colored crystal at a jeweler’s 
shop in Florence. The “ Pitt” was sold to the 
Duke of Orleans in 1717 for six hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars. The “Star of the 
South ” was found by a negro in Brazil in 1853, 
and its value is not known, nor is that of the 
famous “ Kohinoor.” The “Shah” was pre- 
sented to the Emperor of Russia by Chosroes, 
son of Abbas Mirza and isa faceted prism en- 
graved with a Persian inscription. The “ Pigott” 
was sold by lottery for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars and afterwards purchased by the 
Pasha of Egypt. The “ Nassack” was captured 
from the Peishwa of the Mahrattas by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and afterwards by the Marquis 
of Westminster. The twelfth on our list is a 
large and beautiful diamond found a few years 
ago in Brazil. The thineenth, an African stone, 
is offered for sale at fifty thousand dollars, The 
world-famous “ Sancy” is supposed to have been 
worn by Charles the Bold of Burgundy when 
killed at the battle of Nancy, and, after passing 
through many hands, was sold to Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeheebhoy of Bombay for one hundred thousand 
dollars. Before it finally returned to India, its 
original home, it was sold by James II. to Louis 
XIV, for one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The stories relating to the “ Pitt” and the 
“ Kohinoor” are the most romantic of all those 
about celebrated stones. The “ Pitt” was con- 
cealed in a gash in the leg of an Indian slave. 
Running away from his master, he offered it to a 
sailor on condition of being assisted to escape. 
The sailor lured him aboard ship and after throw- 
ing him into the sea, sold the stone for five 
thousand dollars. Thomas Pitt, Governor of 
Fort St. George, bought it of the Hindoo merchant, 
Jamchund, for sixty-two thousand five hundred 
doliars and had it cut into a fine brilliant. The 
cutting required two years and cost twenty-five 
thousand dollars; but as the fragments cut off 
were worth twenty thousand dollars, Pitt did not 
have much, in proportion, to pay out. He was 
so fearful of being rebbed of his valuable posses- 
sion that he never slept two nights consecutively 
in the same place. Finally, he sold it to the 
Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, for six hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars. During the 
Reign of Terror it was stolen, but was restored 
afterwards in a manner altogether mysterious. 
After the 18th Brumaire, it was of inestimable 
service to the first Napoleon, for, by pawning it to 
the Dutch, he raised the funds which secured his 
power. It adorned his sword when afterwards 
redeemed. At the Paris Exposition of 1855 it was 
displayed. 

The amiquity of the Kohinoor is very great. 
Something of its history is generally known. Of 
its capture by an Indian prince in 1526 there can 
be no doubt. When, in 1850, the annexation of 
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the Punjaub by the British government took 
place, it was agreed that the Kohinoor should be 
presented to the Queen. In 1851 it was displayed 
at the first World’s Fair in London. It was then 
recut at a cost of forty thousand dollars. It acci- 
dentally fell from the hands of a wealthy patron 
of the jeweler to whom it was intrusted to be re- 
cut, and, had it struck the floor at a certain angle, 
would have broken. Fortunately for the jeweler 
it escaped harm. 

There is frequently historical renown attached 
to the crown jewels of noted sovereigns. The 
crown of Charlemagne had a lustrous emerald for 
its main ornament. The Saxon, Russian and 
Papal crowns have enormous emeralds among 
their stones. The Queen of Spain bestowed one 
of the eight tiaras in the treasury of the Vatican, 
and, though it weighs but three pounds, its cost 
was sixty thousand dollars. Queen Victoria’s 
State crown was made in 1838 from the jewels 
taken from the former crowns and contains three 
thousand and three stones. 

The largest ruby known belongs to the King 
of Burmah. Its size is that of a pigeon’s egg. 

A fine sapphire will bring a high price. The 
largest known is called the “ Wooden Spoon 
Seller” such having been the occupation of its 
finder in Bengal. It was sold to a French jew- 
eler for thirty-four thousand dollars. Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts owns a sapphire of great value and 
size which was formerly one of the crown jewels 
of France. 

A perfect emerald is so rare that the saying, 
“an emerald without a flaw” has become a 
proverb. A hundred to two hundred dollars a 
carat is paid for emeralds. Cellini valued this 
stone at four times as much as the diamond. 
The largest known emerald is the “ Devonshire” 
which was purchased by the Duke of Devonshire 
from Dom Pedro. 

The Shah of Persia is said to own the finest 
turquoises extant and he allows only inferior 
turquoises to leave the country. They are conse- 
quently extremely rare and are found only in 
Persia. Hence the high prices they bring, 

Superstition attaches ill luck to the opal. That 
belonging to the Empress Josephine which was 
called the “ Burning of Troy,” from the count- 
less red flames on its surface, is the finest opal 
known to modern times. Its present owner is 
not known. In the Museum at Vienna, is an 
opal of immense size, for which two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars have been refused. 

The largest pearl is in Russia and was brought 
from India in 1620. It was sold to Philip IV. of 


Spain, 





No man can be brave who considers pain to be 


the greatest evil of life; nor temperate who con- 
siders pleasure to be the highest good. 





FROM THE SEA. 





THOS. 8. COLLIER. 


The dark waves leap where storm-winds sweep 
And toss the white sprays high ; 

The cold, black cloud, lies like a shroud 
Against the northern sky ; 

And far and fast before the blast, 
With sheets flung wide and free, 

While mast and sail strain in the gale, 
A ship speeds o'er the sea, 


The breakers comb with crowns of foam 
Above the sunken rock, 

And on the shore the wild waves pour 
Their forces to the shock; 

With rend and crash, in fury clash 
The forests’ giant trees, 

And loud and long the tempest’s song 
Rings over battling seas. 


The sunset's gold grows dim and cold; 
Fades out the far-off land; 

They hear no more the rush and roar 
That tell of wave-beat sand ; 

And sea-birds cross the waves that toss 
Along their foamy track, 

While higher rise against the skies, 
The tempest tossing wrack. 


Day pales away, the twilight gray 
Darkens to sombre night ; 

In snaky streams the phosphor gleams, 
A lurid, ghastly white ; 

Weird voices sound the ship around, 
For death is on the deep ; 

His chilling hand lies like a band 
On eyes that cannot sleep, 


More shrill and loud, through stay and shroud 
The fierce north-easter blows ; 
From truck to keel the ship doth reel 
While laugh her lusty foes ; 
In savage play they rend their prey, 
Nor bolt nor bar can stand, 
And riven plank and corcage dank, 
Drift t'ward some distant land, 


By sunlight kissed, the morning mist 
Slow sinks away from view ; 

And clear and bright, o'er waves foam white, 
Bends heaven's arching blue; 

No voice is heard, a lonely bird 
Circles with weary cries, 

Where, with rent deck, and spars a-wreck, 
The dark hull silent lies, 
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THE greatest loss of time is delay and expecta- 
tion which depend upon the future. We let go 
the present, which we have in our power, and 
look forward to that which depends upon chance 
—and so relinquish a certainty for an uncertainty. 

Frienps.—A friendship that makes the least 
noise is very often the most useful ; for which rea- 
son I should prefer a prudent friend to a zealous 
one.—Addison. 
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THE GARDEN IN JUNE. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


June is one of the most enjoyable of gardening 
months, for the roses are in full glory, and the 
lily is preparing to rule as soon as the rose vacates 
the floral throne. There are roses which bloom 
in other months than June, and indeed the effort 
with novices in rose-culture is to get roses which 
will bloom “all the time,’ as they often say. 

But the expert in rose-culture has no great long- 
ing for the ever-blooming rose, for there is 
scarcely one of this class but has lost much of the 
great bulk of all that makes the charming in the 
rose. If we would have an annual feast of roses, 
it would be best to hold it in June. We may then 
look for the rose, as it will bloom in that month 
first and before all, and then thankfully accept 
such flowers as it may give us the rest of the year 
as something thrown in, and which we made no 
bargain for. 

A rose which in the Middle States is perfectly 
hardy, perfectly vigorous, agreeably sweet-scented 
and continuously blooming throughout the year, or 
at least throughout the summer season, has not yet 
been discovered. Every rose that has been intro- 
duced as such has been found wanting in some 
one respect. For instance the class of roses known 
as Bourbons, are remarkable for continuous flower- 
ing. In this class we have such well-known 
kinds as Hermosa and Souvenir de Malmaison. 
They commence to bloom in June and are seldom 
without blossom throughout the whole summer. 
Then they have usually broad glossy leaves, and 
a dwarf, compact habit of growth; but they are 
almost wholly without fragrance, and what is a 
rose without odor? 

Again there is the class of China roses, of which 
Louis Philippe and the Pink Daily are examples. 
They have slender and graceful foliage, and large 
clusters of bright flowers, but usually with little 
fragrance. Besides they are always injured and 
often wholly killed by the severity of the winter. 
Among the most fragrant of all the ever-blooming 
classes are the Tea Roses. These seldom have 
clustered flowers, indeed generally but one flower 
on a main stalk. The Saffrano, so popular in cut 
flower work, is an example of this class—but for 
tenderness they can scarcely be equaled, and it is 
rare even when carefully protected that they will 
live through the winter. There is another class 
of roses called the Noisette, so named froma Mr. 
Noisette, a French florist, who had a botanic gar- 
den near Charleston nearly a hundred years ago. 
This class is believed to be a hybrid class, made 
up by intermixture between the Tea, China and 
Bourbon classes, They often have the flowers in 
huge bunches, as in the common musk cluster, 
and the Lamarque, but often in single heads as 
in the Marechalmél. Again, as in the last, they 
are as fragrant as a Tea rose, but others have no 








odor at all. Their tendency is to flower from the 
second growth in the autumn and are of little ac- 
count in the make-up of the great June show of 
roses. For this: purpose there is really nothing so 
good as the old race of cabbage or June roses 
~~Hybrid China, as they are called in the florists’ 
catalogues, or at least, as they were once, for now 
we rarely find any such a class there. 

The desire for “ ever-blooming” roses on the 
part of the public has so little demand that 
nurserymen seldom keep them now. In their 
place we have what the florists call “ Hybrid Per- 
petuals,’’ or monthly roses, and the only claim 
they have to the distinction is that they do some- 
times give a few flowers in August and September 
as well as in June, though very far inferior to the 
early flowers of the season. Of this class General 
Jacqueminot, or as it is called by the cut-flower 
dealers, the “ Jack” rose, may be given as an il- 
lustratior. Thisone does flower more freely than 
many of the class,and on this account chiefly has 
commended itself to the florists. Besides the 
beauty of the regular June roses, if they have 
abundantly grown, the petals might be gathered 
as fast as the flowers fade and sold by the pound 
to the druggists. From these petals rose-water 
and rose-oil are manufactured. At the present 
time much of these articles are brought from 
abroad, because very little attention is given in 
our country to the saving of the rose-petals, but 
there is no reason that we know of why they 
should not be saved. It would be a good thing 
for our gardeners to have the petals saved, if they 
were to be gathered from the class to which Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot belongs; that is to say, the hy- 
brid-perpetuals, because, though as we have noted, 
they do not bloom as freely as desirable in the 
autumn, they bioom much more freely if the June 
flowers are cut off as soon as possible after they 
fade. 

It is best in cutting off these faded flowers to 
cut a few inches of the stem away also, that is to 
say, cut away enough to take two or three leaves 
also, as well as the flower stem. It is from the 
new or second growth that the fall flowers are to 
come, and this cutting back hastens the growth 
of the secondary shoots. There is another good 
feature connected with this practice, that it en- 
courages those who love to cut their roses for 
their friends, or for party decoration, for the more 
liberal we are in the June cutting, the more 
autumn flowers we may have. 

Another advantage in cutting with long stems is 
that the cut flowers will permit of better arrange- 
ment in household decoration. Generally, cut 
flowers are arranged so that when finished they 
are as level as a head of cauliflower. The 
flowers, cut too short, admit of no better arrange- 
ment. With longer stems, some can be elevated 
above the others, and a much more natural effect 
produced. This sort of irregular arrangement is 
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especially adapted to cornucopias, or vase-like 
forms of vessels, while the more formal arrange- 
ments are suited to low and wide ones, such as a 
florist would call a “ plateau” of flowers. In the 
latter case, the flowers are often planted, as we 
might say, irf wet sand, and the rose is especially 
adapted to this style of arrangement. It is not 
generally known that flowers can be retainéd 
fresh much longer, whether in sand or in water 
when they are taken out every day or so and 
a small portion of the stem cut away, so as to 
expose a fresh surface. : 

With this continual cutting of the stem, rose- 
buds in rooms can’ be kept in a fair condition for 
nearly a week. 

What has been said about the treatment of 
roses in June, and theprélongihg of their flower- 
ing period: by cutting off the flowers before they 
fade, applies more or less to all flowering plants. 
The mignonette, for instarice, when suffered to 
grow in its own way, flowers, and is nearly ex- 
hausted by autumn, It is indeed always regarded 
as an annual plant, which naturally it really is, but 
if the early flowers are cut. before the spike has 
matured, the plant will be as vigorously in flower in 
autumn as we find it now inthis pleasant month of 
June. Indeed, gardeners make tree mignonette, 
by cutting off all the flowers of the season’ as 
they appear, when the plant lives on from year to 
year for many years if the flowering is prevented 
for that period. In some cases, plants-have been 
obtained several feet high and as_thick before 
flowering, Of course, this treatment is only for 
plants grown in green-houses or plant_eatinets, 
but it illustrates the advantage of cutting off 
flowers before they produce seeds if we would 
continue their blossoming to a late period of the 
season. 

An American garden in Jane is generally mach 
more attractive by the greater number of flower- 
ing shrubs or bushes which do so much better in 
our own coufitry-tham inthe old world. They 
can beat.us with their broad-leaved evergreens, 
such as laurels and myrtles and bays; but the 
English traveler always envies’ us the flowering 
shrubs which grow so well and flower so pro- 
fusely in our climate. The Forsythia or “ Golden 
Bell,” the Wiegela, and the many sorts of Spirzeas 
have done blooming now, and we can h€ip.them 
much by cutting clean away the old flowering 
branches, or at least the weakest of them, at this 
season. The result will be that new strong 
shoots will come out from near the ground, which 
will make much more profuse flowers next year 
than if we Jet the old ones stay, and besides, we 
can in this way make the bushes grow into any 
pretty form we desire. They will have a very 
natural look after pruning, at this season. The 
usual way is to leave this pruning till the 
leaves are off; say to the winter season, when 
some one with more muscle than brains goes over 


them with a garden shears, and the poor bushes 
look more like crows’ nests than objects of good 
garden taste. 

It is the same of evergreen trees as of shrubs, 
if pruned at this season, beautifully dense and 
shapely trees may be obtained of so natural a look 
for all; that no one will know that art has done 
amythigg /in the case, and this isthe perfection 
of drt in gardening to make the objects of our 
care to Iaok as if nature had Gone it all, and yet 
so beautiful that we would rarely see such speci- 
mens.in nature. The way to G6 this.with ever- 
greens is to/pinch out the termina) buds of all the 
growing shoots, and June is’the time to do it. 
Every one knows that the-leading shoots of 
branches of pine and other resinous trees push 
out, like the burners on a candelabra. These 
are the ones to pinch the tops from. They 
are soft and succulent. The very central shoot 
or the one which marks‘the main stem, should be 
pinched, as well as the strong side ones. It will 
make’ another bud, and when this grows, go 
straight on as the others, and the trunkof the 
tree will not be crooked. 

The advantage of this June pinching 1s that it 
forces the rest of the branch to make tenfold 
more buds than it etherwise would, and_the next 
year, these buds make branches. _ Thus we get in 
a year’s time, tenfold more branches, and of 
course, by so much more is the tree thickened. 
But this little secret is known to but few, and 
hence we see everywhere about us, spruce and 
pine trees trimmed up with shears, repulsive to 
everyperson of taste, and of little more conse- 
quence than the little moss trees which little 
children have for Christmas toys. 

Thése are sotne of the pleasant occupations 
one may have in the garden in June. Those who 
haye-little rockeriés in shady places, filled with 
hardy ferns and shade-loving plants, will have a 
source of enjoyment that will be prolonged through- 
out fhe whole summer long; and the shade-trees 
near the house with numerous baskets of flowers 
—hanging-baskets<-suspended from the main 
branches, taken’ down and wholly immersed, at 
least once a week, in a bucket of water, will make 
as pretty a home garden picture for the summer 
as one will want to enjoy. 





As the soundest health is less perceived than 
the lightest malady, so the highest joy touches 
us less than the smallest sorrow. 


ABSENCE destroys small passions, and increases 
great ones; as the wind extinguishes tapers and 
kindles fires. 

It is about sevesty years since gas lamps were 
first introduced. into phe streets of London. In 
1736 one thousagd dim oil lamps supplied all the 
| artificial light in the public thoroughfares. 
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Fics. 1, 2 AND 3.—ART NEEDLEWORK. 


This is such a fashionable style of work at 
present, that we this month give our readers some 
designs to be worked in’ it. Our colored double 
sheet in front of book, also Figs. 1, 2 and 3, are 
designs adapted to it. Brown or white, coarse 
linen duck, écru, brown and olive grten serge or 
cloth, are all used for table-covers, brackets, etc., 
they are embroidered with wools, vegetable silk, 
a kind of linen thread, and embroidery silk; the 
latter is principally used upon silk. 

The work should be done in a frame, and if it 
is found todraw, tack muslin at the back ; this pre- 
vents the material being too much drawn up. 
Faded shades are the most desirable, and if these 
cannot be procured in the color desired, they 
should be placed in the sun to be faded to the 
right shade before being used ; especially beware 
of vivid greens. Sober tint of olive, sage and dead 


Fig. 2. 





leaf color—blend best together. The stitch fo 
the embroidery is worked the opposite way from 
stitching, that is, you work up the cloth instead of 
down. Make a small lengthwise stitch, draw your 
needle through the cloth about the centre of the 
stitch, on the left side of it; it is to be worked thus 
in rows. The leaves are worked in the same di- 
rection that the fibers take in the natural leaf. 
The centre of fiowers must be done in dots by 
winding the wool once or twice around the needle 
and then drawing fhe wool up, or leaving a loop, 
twisting it by inserting the needle through it and 
then drawing up. 

After the work is finished it must be pressed, 
pour boiling water into a shallow bowl and hold 
the wrong side of the work over the steam, shifting 
it so that every part will be thoroughly impregnated. 
Leave it stretched tightly in the wooden frame 
for several days. Fig. 1, page 556, shows a de- 


sign for a tidy to be worked upon crash, in olive 
green and pale pink crewels; the edge should be 
finished with a fringe of the colors. Fig. 2 is a 
design for a tobacco pouch. It is worked upon kid 


Fig. 3. 





with black and colored silks. Fig. 3 1s a blotting 
book, the material black velvet, the spider web 
of white silk, the vine of gold thread. It is made 
up over stiff pasteboard, lined with silk, and blot- 
ting paper fastened in between the covers. 


Fics. 4 AND 5.—WORK-BASKET. 


For the foundation of the basket, cut two large 
hexagons, one of crash and the other of bine 
cashmere. Embroider the centre of the crash 
with a design in cross-stitch. Now cut cardboard 
to the shape of the smaller hexagon, and place it 
between the cashmere and crash to make a firm 








bottom to the basket, tack the materials together 
to keep the cardboard in place ; next cut six pock- 
ets, embroider each with a cross-stitch design, line 
with blue silk or cashmere and bind with ribbon 
at the top; sew these pockets into the point of 
hexagon, fitting the bottom of pocket to one side 
of central hexagon (see illustrations), bind the edge 





of the basket with ribbon, and edge with torchon 


sa 
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lace. The handle is made of a piece of whale- 
bone, measuring thirteen inches in length, covered 
with crash, embroidered with a narrow cross-stitch 
stripe ; it is fixed to the basket with ribbon bows; 
lengths of the ribbon are also sewn to the side of 





the basket to tie it in shape; notches are made to 
show where the ribbons are to be placed. 
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Fics. 6, 7 AND 8.—HANGING FLOWER 
BASKET. 

This hanging basket of hexagon form, is in- 
tended to contain artificial flowers, and for orna- 
menting either a boudoir or drawing-room. The 
foundation of the embroidery may be either plush 
or cloth, and the color should be selected to har- 
monize with the furniture of the room. The most 
effective combination is that of the model, old-gold 
plush, dark claret and ne blue plush appliqués. 
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The basket or “suspension,” as it is called in 
France, consists of six pieces df cardboard, of the 
same form as in Fig. 8, and six of the borders as in 
Fig. 6. These pieces are covered with embroi- 
dered material, and they are mounted as illustrated 
in Fig. 7. The tassels and cord are worsted to 
match the plush. The basket is first filled with 
moss, and then the artificial flowers are planted in 
it. These are brought to such perfection now that 
it is pardonable to mistake them for natural blooms. 
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Fig. 11. 


Fics. 9, 10 AND 11.—TABLE-COVER, 


Worked on linen. Fig. 9 shows the cover com- 
pleted; Fig. 11 corner in full working size; Fig. 
10 a border to divide the corners off; the cloth is 
fringed out around the edge. 





Our double colored page is a lambrequin for a 
bracket in art embroidery. The pattern is in full 
working size in regard to depth, but requires five 
scallops to complete it in width. Our pattern is 
worked upon olive colored cloth, embroidered in 
crewels and silk in variegated colors; full direc- 
tions for working are given in our article on Art 
Embroidery. The edge is finished with a fringe 
made of silk of the various colors usedin the 
embroidery, or the edge may be simply pinked, 
but if preferred, the ends may be pointed and fin- 
ished with tassels; the scallops we, however, con- 
sider very much more graceful looking. 


». 
oe 


CLoTns to hang on walls behind wash-stands, 
and called “ wash-stand tidies,” are now embroid- 
ered in outline work on coarse linen, in dark 
blue or dark red ingrain cotton or “ flosette.”” The 











ire. 


design is often that of tall grass and rushes, 
standing in water, with a stork on one side, or fly- 
ing birds above; the design being continued the 
length of the cloth. Sometimes a coarse lace 
forms the edge, and this is run with colored cot- 
ton with which the design is worked. The pat- 
tern is thus brought in relief with the color, and 
looks like Russian lace. Chair “tidies” are 
trimmed and worked now much in the same way ; 
also covers for toilet tables, and cloths for side- 
boards. 

A sideboard cloth was shown the other day 
which was an admirable copy of a Russian piece 
of similar werk. It was of coarse white linen, 
long and narrow, with ends hanging well over on 
each side. These ends only were worked. First 
the thread had been drawn out to form small 
squares up to a certain height, above this a braid- 
ing pattern had been lightly traced, and this was 
worked in rather large cross-stitch with coarse zed 
flosette. The coarse worsted lace was double run 
with red; a narrow pattern worked in cross-stitch 
with red thread run along the whole length of the 
cloth. This may, perhaps, be an idea for any one 
desirous of some novelty and fond of trying new 
work, 
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RECIPES. 


FRUIT CAKE, 

Ingredients,—Five eggs, 

One-hali cup of milk, 

Five cups of flour, 

Flavoring to taste, 

Three cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

One-half pound of raisins, 

One-half pound of currants. 
Work butter and sugar to a cream, add the eggs 
well beaten, the flavoring, and sift in the flour, stir- 
ring thoroughly. Flour the raisins and currants, 
and stir in last. Bake slowly in a moderate oven, 
two hours. 


ICING, 

Ingredients—One cup of white sugar, 

One egg—(white only). 
Put the sugar into water just sufficient to dissolve 
it; set it on the stove and boil until it is thready. 
Beat the white of the egg till very stiff; pour in the 
sugar, beating steadily and swiftly all the time until 
quite cool. Ice the cake when it is cold, and the 
icing nearly so. 


TEA BIscuIrT, 

Ingredients.—Two eggs, 

One cup of sifted sugar, 

One-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 

and soda, 

One cup of cream, 

One cup of sugar. 
Break the eggs into a bowl, beaten well, adding the 
cream gradually, then the sugar, the flour and 
lastly, the cream of' tartar and soda dissolved in 
warm water. Roll out and cut into biscuits, Bake 
in a quick oven. 

SCOTCH SHORT BREAD, 
Ingredients.—Four pounds of flour, 

One pound of butter, 

One pound of lard, 

One egg, 

One pound of sugar, 

Half teacup of milk. 
Beat the egg and milk together, and with the hands 
work the mixture till soft enough to roll out about 
half an inch thick, cut in any form you like, pinch 
the edge with thumb and finger, and bake on tin 
sheets. 


RICE FLUMMERY. 


Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 

One-half teaspoonful of essence of 

lemon, 

Six tablespoonsful of ground rice, 

One teaspoonful of rose water. 
Stir the rice into sufficient cold milk to thoroughly 
mix it. Boil the remainder of the milk, stirring in 
the cold milk and rice when it is boiling. Stir till 
very thick, boiling slowly all the time. Wet moulds 
with iced water. Pour in the flummery, and set 
away to cool. Serve with cream and powdered 
sugar. This is very nice flavored with powdered 
almonds. 
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DRESSING FOR TURKEY. 

lngredients.—One teacup of bread crumbs, 

One teaspoonful of sage, pepper and 

salt mixed, 

Small piece of butter, 

One egg. 
Mix all together thoroughly, adding the egg, lightiy 
beaten, last, 


NEW YORK SHORT CAKE, 


ingredients.—One quart of flour. 

Butter size of an egg, 

Salt, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. 
Beat the egg, work the butter into the flour, and 
moisten with sweet milk, dissolve the soda in a little 
milk, add salt, put cream tartar into the flour, work 
this mixture to a paste, pound with a rolling pin and 
roll out thin enough to split easily, Cut in squares 
and bake brown, 


CALIFORNIA CAKE, 

Ingredients,—One pint of flour, 

One pint of Indian meal, 

One pint of milk, 

Two eggs, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Two spoonsful of cream tartar, 

Four tablespoonsful of sugar, 

Small piece of butter. 
Mix eggs and milk together, add sugar and butter, 
well beaten, then flour and Indian meal, a little at a 
time, alternately ; mix the cream tartar in the flour, 
and the soda in a little of the milk. Bake in pans, 
and serve hot for breakfast or tea. 


QUEEN'S CAKE, 
Ingredients,—One pound of flour, 
One pound of sugar, 
Half pound of butter, 
Five eggs, 
Flavoring essence to taste, 
Cup of milk, 
One pound of currants, 
Spice and citron. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add eggs, well 
beaten, then milk, flour, spice and fruit; chopped 
raisins can be used in place of currants, if preferred. 
Bake two hours in a pretty hot oven, 
’ 


FRIED CHICKENS. 

dngredients.—One pair of chickens, 

Two ounces of flour, 

One half pound of butter, 

One teacupful of cream, 

Parsley, 

Salt, 

Cayenne pepper. 
Cut the chickens up, season with salt and cayenne 
pepper, roll in flour, and fry brown in boiling lard. 
When all the pieces are fried, pour off the lard. 
Work the flour, butter, cream and parsley together, 
put in the frying-pan, and stir while heating. When 
smooth and thick, pour over the chicken. Serve 
very hot, 
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SALLY LUNN, 

Ingredients.—Three pints of flour, 

One pint of milk, 

One cup of sugar, 

One gill of yeast, 

Three eggs, 

Quarter pound of butter, 

Salt. 
Rub butter into flour, warm the milk and pour on 
butter, beat eggs and sugar together and add 
to yeast, beat all together and set to rise ; rather 
better to mix milk, flour and yeast, and let rise, 
then add other ingredients and rise again. 


APPLE PUDDING. 
/ngredients.—Quarter pound of butter, 
Quarter pound of sugar, 
Four eggs, 
Pint of stewed apple, 
Two tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs. 
One-half teaspoonful of flavoring es- 
sence, 
Mace or nutmeg. 
Beat butter and sugar together, add eggs, well 
beaten, then apple and grated bread crumbs, a little 
mace or nutmeg. Bake slowly. It requires no 
sauce, and is very good cold. 


BAKED FIsH. 

/ngredients—Two pounds of cooked fish, 

One quart of milk. 

Two onions, 

Spices, 

Quarter pound of butter. 
Pick from. the bones’ any kind of cooked white fish, 
stir into the milk a little flour, cut fine the onions, 
add a little nutmeg, pepper, and a teaspoonful of 
salt, put this ‘mixture on the fire and stir till it be- 
comes thick, then add butter. On the dish in 
which you serve it, put a layer of the mixture, then 
fish, and so on, over the top layer put grated bread 
or crackers. Bake half an hour. 


TRANSPAREMT PUDDING, 

Ingredients.—Eight eggs, 

One pound of powdered sugar, 

Half pound of butter, 

Nutmeg, 

Puff paste, 

Citron, 
Beat the eggs very light, put them in a saucepan 
with the sugar, butter and nutmeg, set on the fire 
and stir till it thickens, set it to cool; make a rich 
puff paste, put it rofhd your dish and the mixture 
in the middle; a few strips of citron improves this; 
cut very thin. Bake nearly an hour in a moderately 
hot oven, 


LEMON JELLY. 

/ngredients—One dozen of lemons, 

One pound of sugar, 

Isinglass. 
Squeeze the juice from the lemons, and add the su- 
gar and one quart of water, making a rich lemonade; 
set it on the fire, and for each quart dissolve an 
ounce of isinglass or gelatine, stir this all tegether, 
and let it boil up once, strain it into moulds; 
should the jelly not seem stiff enough, add more 
isinglass or reduce it by more boiling. 





ROULADE OF BEEF. 
forpteecy Three pounds of beefsteak, 
Butter size of an egg, 
Two carrots, 
One pound of sausage meat, 
Four slices of pork, 
Two onions, 
Salt, 
Pepper, 
One clove, 
Parsley, 
One teaspoonful of corn starch. 
Cut the steak into four very thin slices. In each 
one of these roll up one fourth of the sausage meat, 
and tie very tightly with thread. When these rolls 
are made, put on the fire a small porcelain-lined 
kettle with the pork, butter, carrots and onions— 
the vegetables sliced thin. When the butter is 
melted, put in the rolls, and let them brown. Add 
boiling water to cover, the salt, pepper, cloves and 
parsley. Cook slowly three hours, skim the gravy, 
and stir in the corn starch. 
AVON SNOW CAKE, 
ingredients.—One cup of butter, 
Two cups of sugar, 
Three cups of flour, 
Five eggs (whites only), 
Cup of milk, 
Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 
Half spoonful of soda, 
A large cocoanut. 
Mix these ingredients the same as for cup cake 
(omitting the cocoanut), and bake in Washington 
pie pans, peel and grate fine the cocoanut, make a 
frosting ; between your cakes put a layer of frosting 
and cocoanut, cover the top and sides with frosting, 
and cover thickly with the cocoanut; very nice and 
ornamental, 
MACAROONS. 
Ingredients.—Half pound of sweet almonds, 
Rose water, 
Whites of three eggs, 
Half pound of sugar. 
Pound the almonds fine with the rose water, beat 
the whites of the eggs very stiff, and stir into the 
sugar, mix all well together, and drop with a tea- 
spoon upon buttered tin sheets, sift fine sugar over 
them, and bake in a cool oven, 
APPLE TAPIOCA PUDDING. 
Ingredients.—One-half cup of tapioca, 
Apples, 
Cinnamon, 
Sugar. 
Soak the tapioca in lukewarm water till soft, slice 
apples in thin pieces, enough to nearly fill your bak- 
ing dish, pour over it the tapioca and a little ground 
cinnamon, and a pinch of salt. Bake slowly two 
hours. Eat with sugar and cream. 
WHITE Soup. 


/Ingredients,—Four potatoes (large), 


One pint of milk, 
Boil the potatoes, mash them fine, and add the egg 
well beaten, a little essence of celery or celery seed 
salt; bwil one pint of milk, and the same of the 
water in which the potatoes were boiled, turn on to 
the mixture boiling hot, stir it well, strain, and send 
to the table at once, 
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HloME AMUSEMENTS AND 
PUZZLES, ETC. 


PICTURE-FRAME PUZZLE. 


The outer corners are furmed by the same vowel, 
and the inner corners by the same consonant. 

The outer side lines are composed of nine letters 
each, and express a flower and to exclaim. 

The outer lines of the top and bottom are each 
formed of seven letters, and express something good 
and utter darkness. 

The inner lines of the sides consist of seven let- 
ters each, and express want of harmony and the 
most precious of jewels. 

The inner lines of the top and bottom are each 
composed of five letters, and express a noted time 
and to be defied. 

The most circular of letters serves asan ornament 
to each corner, making the mitre joints express the 
name of a beautiful animal. 

STAR PUZZLE. 
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The star is composed of seven words of six let- | 
ters each. The central letter of the star is aconso- | 
nant, which begins each word. 

The points of the star are all formed by another | 
consonant, which ends each word. 1. To pour out. | 
2. To take from. 3. A fraud. 4. A fault.. 5. An | 
overthrow. 6. Toabandon. 7. What we will now do. | 


CHARADE., 
Twice name a creature famed for use, 
Mankind's much slighted friend ; 
I next myself will introduce. 
Then with a people end. 


My cruel total then appears, 
Fell stain on history's page, 
Dark source of crime and tears, 

In every land and age. 








JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


ENIGMAS. 
No. 1. 
Three letters {n winter's biting air, 
May save the life by tender care, 
But meet them under Afric’s sun, 
And quickly fly, or thy life is done. 
No, 2. 
Haste, hot haste, let none delay me, 
Let swiftest couriers convey me, 
Yet still, stock still, for years I'll stand, 
And hold your horse at your command. 
TRANSPOSITION. 

As I stand, I beautify the skies ; transpose me and 
I beautify the earth; transposed again I live under 
the earth, while transposed again I live upon the 
seas, 

ADDITIONS. 

I am aconsonant that signifies many ; add a vowel 
and I still may mean many. Add another conso- 
nant and I become a useful animal ; add fifty to this, 
and I will cover a monk, 

A LITERAL RECIPE. 

Take two consonants and double the last one, 
then interpose successively and in order all the 
vowels, and you will find: 

1. A great heap and a religious ordinance. 

2. A company of officers. 

3. May give you a young lady and great loss. 

4. A very delicate plant. 

5. A general misunderstanding. 

DECAPITATION. 

Entire, I am perfection ; beheaded, I am emptiness; 
beheaded again, I am the first name of a great mu- 
sician, 

RIDDLE. 

I am always trembling in every limb, yet cut off 

my tail and you will fly from me in terror. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals form the names of two 
famous Dutch naval commanders, Every word con- 
tains four letters. 

x. A canton in Switzerland. 

2. A river in France. 

3. An adjective meaning proximity. 

4. A religious code of the Sandwich Islanders, 

5. A precious stone. 

6. A Latin term for died. 

7. A companion, 

8. An equal. 

WORD SQUARE. 

I ama square of seven words, each word of which 
contains seven letters. The central word and bot 
diagonals are identical. 

1. The greatest quantity. 

2. The seat of government. 

3. The income of a state. 

4. One who conducts affairs. 

5. Bound by promise. 

6. A plume. 

7. To regain. 
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GAMES. 
THE HARE AND HOUNDS. 

This famous old English game has been modified 
in America from the original form intended for the 
playground or open field into a style better suited 
for amusement in the streets of a town; it is, how- 

-ever, as well adapted to a course.along country 
lanes. To one boy, who is elected as the Hare, is 
given a tin horn, whistle, or some other instrument 
for making a sharp, shrill noise. To add to his fun, 
one or two comrades join him merely for company, 
and to prevent the Hare from suffering from loneli- 
ness in his travels. The rest of the party are con- 
sidered in a body as the Hounds. The Hare is al- 
lowed a little time to escape, and when he turns the 
first corner, he blows his horn for the chase to be- 
gin. As he runs, he occasionally winds his horn, 
and the chase continues until he is caught. Consid- 
erable ingenuity can be shown by the Hare in 
doubling on his track, and taking advantage of nar- 
row courts and by-ways, also by blowing his horn 
in odd corners, so as to bewilder and perplex the 
Hounds, and draw them off his direct course. 

THE CHEESE MERCHANT. 

This game is best suited to very little people, and 
closely resembles the old play called * Honey-pots.” 

The little children seat themselves, or rather 
squat in a row, with their hands tightly clasped un- 
der their raised knees, soas to look like little jars or 
tubs with handles at each side. Two of the largest 
children, or better still, two of their grown-up 
friends, assume the parts of Merchant and Purchaser 

“The latter begins by asking : 

** Have you any cheese for sale ?” 

Merchant—" Oh, yes, excellent cheese. Here it 
is, in tubs, jars and boxes, any way you like it!” 

He leads the Purchaser along the row, and can 
at will, describe the merits of the various lots as 
Cheshire, Stilton, Sago, etc. Stopping at any one, 
he may laud it extravagantly as a fine Pineapple 
cheese, and the Purchaser will examine it in a com- 
ical manner, and then offer to buy it if it does not 
weigh too much, In order to ascertain the weight, 
the Purchaser and Merchant each take hold of the 
supposed cheese by one of its arms or handles, and 
swing it to and fro, counting each swing as a pound, 
The child will soon weary of this motion, and its 
hands will unclasp, when the Purchaser can object 
to the weight, and propose to try another, until the 
whole row of little cheeses has been disposed of. 

When the game is played as Honey-pots, a con- 
versation upon honey, and the merits of the: several 
kinds can be improvised in like manner, 

A game very similar to this is popular in some 
places, under the unsavory title of ‘‘ Rotten Eggs.” 
Those victims whose hands give out soonest, are set 
aside immediately as bad eggs. The good ones, or 
those that stand the first trial, are afterwards asked 
whether they prefer to be dressed with salt, pepper, 
vinegar or mustard. According to their replies, 
they are swung against a wall, with moderate force 
for salt, and with increasing violence for the rest, 
until mustard is administered in such heavy bumps 
that very few players can retain their absurd position 
against the concussion, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY NO. 
Answer to Corkscrew Puzsie. 
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Answer to Box Puzzle, 
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Answer to Riddles. 
No, 1. Strawberry. No. 2, An, 
Charade—Mattress. 
An Abstraction.—Milton. 
Missing Mountains. 
I. Atlas. 2. Moon. 3. Kong. 4. Snow. 
Answer to Céntral and Diagonal Squares. 


No. 1. 
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No, 2. 
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Answer to Double Acrostic. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincotr & Co., Philadelphia : 

OCEAN WONDERS: a Companion for the Sea- 
side. Freely illustrated from living objects, by Wil- 
liam E. Damon. 

A volume full of interest and information for 
those who pass a portion of their time near the sea, 
or those who are interested in making an aquarium. 
“Of books upon aquaria—particularly of English 
reprints—there has been a large number given to the 
American public. Many of them are valuable and 
interesting in their way, but they are generally defi- 
cient in that sort of information which the amateur 
most needs, namely, direct and comprehensible in- 
struction ‘ How to keep an aquarium.’ Some of 
the attempts to do this are altogether misleading 
and impracticable, while others are not adapted to 
the exigencies of our climate. Some of the most 
learned and scientific writers, both American and 
foreign, fail lamentably on this important point. It 
is not so easy as it appears at the first glance to as- 
sure success in establishing a private aquarium. 
Whatever value this volume possesses is due to the 
fact that no second-hand directions are given, but 
the results and deductions of personal experience.” 

HEALTH PRIMER: Personal Appearances in 
Health and Disease, by Sidney Coupland, M. D. 

THE FAIRY LAND OF SCIENCE, by Ara- 
bella B. Buckley, author of ‘‘A Short History of 
Natural Science,” etc. 

A most delightful volume, which we cordially 
recommend to mothers who would introduce their 
children, by a most pleasant series of pages, to the 
wonderland of science. It is written in clear lan- 
guage, easily understood by young readers, is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and will claim a prominent place 
in juvenile literature, ranking far abéve a mere story 
book, while yet containing all the interest of one to 
children. 





From T. B. PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia :— 

WOMAN'S WRONGS, by Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of “‘ The Curate’s Discipline,” “St Bede's,” etc. 

A readable novel of English society, the heroine, 
a mother whose child is willed away from her by his 
dying father. The story of her trials and suffering 
in retaining her child forms the chief interest of the 
story. 

L'ASSOM MOIR, a novel, by Emile Zola, trans- 
lated from the French by John Stirling. One vol- 
ume, paper cover, price, 75 cents. 


From S. W. TILTON & Co., Boston :— 

DESIGNS IN OUTLINE FOR ART NEEDLE- 
WORK, WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN DRAW- 
ING, TRACING, COLORING, AND TRANS- 
FERRING PATTERNS, AND DIRECTIONS 
FOR STITCH, ETC., edited by Lucretia P. Hale. 

From F. A, NorTH & Co., 1308 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

SONGS OF MANY YEARS AGO. Song for 





soprano or tenor. Music 
by F. A. Kulling. 

SELECTION FROM THE CREATION, by 
Haydn. Artanged for the cabinet organ by 
Louis Meyer. 

THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. Song and 
chorus. Music by Louis Meyer. 

THE OPEN DIAPASON MARCH, by Louis 


Meyer. 


>0UR ARM CHAIR‘ 


JUNE, 1879. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


Words by F. T. Welsh. 














MR. DARLEY gives us this month a humorous 
illustration of the efforts of a juvenile base-ball player 
to establish a game in the drawing-room. The faces 
of the children, the consternation of grandma, sum- 
moned by the crash of the broken aquarium, the 
terror of poor pussy, disturbed in her tranquil slum- 
bers, are all portrayed in Mr. Darley's happiest 
style. ‘Out on the first,” is one of the best plates 
we have ever given, and will be appreciated by old 
and young. 

The mammoth fashion plate, is as usual full of 
suggestion of Fashion's latest caprices, and will aid 
in preparing the seaside or mountain outfit, with 
which our belles are preparing to captivate new ad- 
mirers, or rivet the chains for last winter's conquests. 

Art embroidery being now the most fashionable 
of fancy needlework, we give a pattern for a lambre- 
quin of exquisite design. 

Following this, our readers will find many new 
guides for dress, in the numerous patterns of dresses, 
caps, collars, cuffs, coiffures, jewelry, suits, bonnets 
and basques given. 

The song, “ Temperance Battle Cry,” is by James 
Yeames, set to spirited music by Eastburn. 

In the literary department will be found the 
names of many favorites, Florence Avenal, Ethel 
Tane, Charles Clifton Royce, Ella, Rodman Church, 
Jessie E. Ringwalt, and others. The “ Rosebud 
Garden of Girls’’ is continued, and “A Gentle 
Belle” again claims the interest of our readers. Mr. 
Meehan contributes one of his instructive articles 
upon garden culture, containing valuable hints on 
proper treatment of plants in June. 

In the Work Department are new patterns for a 
tobacco pouch, blotting book and tidy in needle- 
work, and a most exquisite design for a hanging 
flower basket, with other novelties. 





FINGER MARKS.—Finger marks may be re- 
moved from varnished furniture by the use of a 
little sweet oil upon a soft rag. 


. 

On! WHAT A HORRID COMPLEXION! Why 
don't you use Laird's “ Bloom of Youth ?”’ It will 
remove tan, freckles and all blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it perfectly clear and Beautiful. Sold 
by druggists everywhere, 
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EXTRACT FROM “ ELFLORA OF THE SUSQUE- 
HANNA,” THE NEW POEM NOTICED IN OUR MAY 
NUMBER — 

* Elflora, dearest (frown not at the werd ; 

Thou shalt be mine, the time not long deferred), 
However glorious, however grand, 

To wake the soul and bid it proudly stand 
Among the immortals ever known, 

A god in mind that time can ne’er dethrone, 

All would be naught, a nothingness to me, 

A lifeless chaos, if unblest by thee. 

The dark-eyed daughters of chivalric Spain, 
And all of Grecia’s honor’d old doma'n, 

The maidens of Italia’s rosy land, 

The dames who tread Circassia’s lofty strand, 
The noble Briton, and the Frank less free, 
Whose stars of beauty beam beyond the sea, 
Do not possess in form nor earthly shrine, 

A soul whose flashes lighten brows like thine."’ 
“ Enough ! enough! for all that thou canst say,” 
Exclaimed the maiden, as she turned away, 

** Shall not avail thee, never change my mind, 
Though servile praises be with force combined. 
I do disdain thee, and I fear thee not; 

I scorn thy homage, I despise this plot. 

Stand back! hands off! I am not in thy power ! 
Alone I am not in this trying hour. 

In God I trust; I know that he is here 

And will protect me if I have no fear; 

Forever paralyzed that hand shall be 

If laid with passion’s dark intent on me.” 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

SUPERB steel engravings, exquisite fashion plates 
and attractive illustrations are a few of the many 
features of this publication, so specially adapted for 
ladies.— Elryia Republican, Ohio. 





GopeEy’s Lapy’s BOOK for May is bright and 
beautiful as May herself.— Warren Tribune, Ohio. 


THIs old and world-renowned lady's book offers 
superior inducements to subscribers, and the pub- 
lishers will do all they say.— Sumter Repudlican, Ga, 


IT will please the ladies and lovers of pure litera- 
ture immensely. Portsmouth Fournal, N. H. 


THIs book could well be named the Queen of 
Fashion, as it is not surpassed by any fashion 
periodical in the world, and is within the reach of 
every household in the land.--/ska Mirror, Miss. 


=. 





Be Happy.—Seek pleasure whenever you can 
consistently do so. No enjoyment, however incon- 
siderable, is confined to the present moment. A 
man is the happier for life from having made once 
an agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time 
with pleasant people, or enjoyed any considerable 
interval of innocent pleasure. 


DRYING FLOWERS IN SAND.—The Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet recommends the preservation of flowers in 
sand, and gives the following plan of carrying out 
the advice: “Take deep dishes or those of sufficient 
depth to allow flowers to be covered an inch deep 





with sand. Get the common white sand, such as is 
used for*scouring purposes, cover the bottom of 
the dish with a layer about half an inch deep, and 
then lay on the flowers with the stem downward, 
holding them firmly in place while you sprinkle 
more sand over them, until all the places between 
the petals are filled and the flowers out ofsight. A 
broad dish will accommodate quite a large number. 
Allow sufficient sand between; set the dish ina 
dry, warm place, where they will dry gradually, 
and at the end of a week pour off the sand and 
examine them, If there is any moisture in the 
sand, it must be dried out before using again, or 
fresh sand may be poured over them, Some 
flowers will require weeks to dry, while others will 
become sufficiently dry in a week or ten days. By 
this simple process flowers, ferns, etc., are preserved 
in the proper shape, as well as in their natural 
color, which is far better than to press them in 
books."" White flowers will not answer well for 
this purpose, nor any succulent plants, as the 
hyacinth or cactus. Such flowers as dahlias, 
pansies, carnations, pinks, sweet-william and gladi- 
olas may be preserved for years. 

Flowers nearly always begin to fade and droop 
after being kept for twenty hours in water; a few 
may be revived by substituting fresh, but all may 
be restored by the use of hot water. For this pur- 
pose place the flowers in scalding water, deep 
enough to cover about one-third of the length of 
the stems. By the time this is cold the flowers will 
have become erect and fresh. Then cut off the 
sunken ends of the stems and put them into cold 
water. 

THERE lately died in Paris a hump-backed man, 
who, for the previous fifty years of his life, had 
given his time to researches upon his hump-backed 
brethren. His heirs found, instead of a will, a vol- 
uminous mandscript of two thousand pages upon 
humps. He was rich, and traveled in every direc- 
tion for information. It was in the milder regions 
of Europe that he found the misfortune the most 
prevaient. Spain supplies the greatest number, and 
in a circumscribed locality at the foot of the Sierra 
Morena there existed one hump-backed individual 
to every thirteen inhabitants. They were also found 
very numerous in the valley of the Loire in France. 
The writer's conclusion was that for every thousand 
persons on the globe there was one hump-back, or 
an aggregate of a million against the thousand mil- 
lions ef the entire earth. The last page of the man- 
script contained the will of the deceased, which 
said nothing regarding the disposition of his prop- 
erty, but simply desired that a hump of marble 
should be raised upon his tomb with this inscription :” 
“* Here lies a hump-back, who had a taste for humps, 
and knew more about them than any other hump- 
back.” 


BRINE THAT WILL PRESERVE BUTTER FOR A 
YEAR. To—three gallons of brine strong enough to 
bear an egg, add a quarter pound of nice white 
sugar and one teaspoonful of saltpetre, Boil the 
brine, and when it is cold, strain carefully. Make 
your butter into rolls, and wrap each carefully in a 
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clean white muslin cloth, tying up witha string. Pack 
a large jar full, weight the butter down, and pour 
on the brine until it is submerged. This wiil keep 
really good butter perfectly sweet and fresh for 
a whole year, Be careful not to put upon ice, but- 
ter that you wish to keep for any length of time, In 
summer, when the heat will not admit of. butter be- 
ing made into rolls, pack close in small jars, and 
using the same brine, allow it to cover the butter to 
a depth of at least four inches. This excludes the 
air, and answers very nearly as well as the method 
first suggested. 


How CoFFEE CAME TO BE USED.-~It is some- 
what singular to trace the manner in which arose 
the use of the common beverage of coffee, without 
which few persons, in any half or civilized country 
in the world, now make breakfast.. At the time 
Columbus discovered America, it had never been 
known or used, It only grew in Arabia and Upper 
Ethiopia. The discovery of its use as a beverage is 
ascribed to the Superior of a monastery in Arabia, 
who, desirous of preventing the monks from sleeping 
at their nocturnal services, madethem drink the infu- 
sion of coffee, upon the reports of shepherds, who 
observed that their flocks were more lively after 
browsing on the fruit of that plant. Its reputation 
spread through the adjacent countries, and in about 
two hundred years it reached Paris. A single plant, 
brought there in 1714, became the parent stock of all 
the French coffee plantations in the West Indies. 
The Dutch introduced it into Java and the East In- 
dies, and the French and Spanish all over South 
America and the West Indies. The extent of the 
consumption now can hardly be realized. The 
United States alone annually consume it at the 
cost, on its landing, of from fifteen to sixteen mil- 
lions of doilars. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


Japanese pictures, which e%n be rolled up like 
maps, are quite “in vogue ” now, to hang on the 
walls of a vestibule or hall ; and often are suspended 
on doors ina room, In the latter case, they must 
harmonize in certain measure with the colors used 
in the apartment, or they will become the most con- 
spicuous articles in it, instead of being secondary, as 
they should be, to other adornments. The genuine 
Japanese articles vary greatly in price, according to 
their style—some made of rich gold figured brocade 
with central panels of light-colored rich silks on 
which most delicate painting appears, are, of course, 
expensive, and only suitable to be hung in elabo- 
rately decorated rooms—but others in simpler style, 
on paper which is made to imitate silk, can be 
procured for thirty-five and fifty cents and upwards. 
Although these can be purchased for so small a 
sum, many persons who have skill in using colors, 
or even a little taste for drawing or designing, make 
these hanging screens themselves ; and it is for such 
work that these directions are given. First, buy a 
piece of slate-colored linen (such as was used a few 
years ago for traveling-dresses) fifty inches long. 
This will be sufficient for the foundation of the 
map-pictures. Fold it in the middle, “ lengthwise,” 
and cut in two pieces of equal length and width. 





The linen is thirty-three inches wide and costs from 
twenty to twenty-five cents per yard. At the same 
time procure a piece of the nice buff silesia, such as 
is used for lining upholsterer’s draperies, etc. This 
is thirty-eight inches in width, and is sold for fifteen 
cents per yard. A piece twenty-six inches long will 





























be required, and it should be folded and cut in two 
strips as the slate-colored linen is. The buff pieces 
are the ones to be decorated, and the best way to 
do it, is to baste them on sheets of wrapping paper, 
and tack the paper on the wall ; then when painting 
them you can stand off at a little distance once ina 
while, and judge of theeffect. The painting is done 
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in a hasty, ‘ sketchy” manner, and can be made 
more effective if one has sufficient knowledge of 
drawing to paint the design at once on the silesia. 
But, if you prefer, the design may be first planned 
and outlined on a piece of paper, and then by 
means of transferring paper, reproduced on the 
silesia, after which it will be easy to finish with the 
colors. The colors to be used are the dry powders, 
the same as house-painters mix.with oil, but for this 
purpose they are prepared somewhat as scene 
painters use them, by mixing with thin glue; and as 
the tints are laid on in broad, flat strokes and 
“dashes,” a brush as large round as one’s little 
finger should be used. A long handle wil! be found 
an assistance also, A pale blue silesia, or white 
linen, may be used in place of the buff if more 
suitable for the design chosen, On white, brilliant 
colored flowers will show best; on the buff, blue or 
purple, with bright greens and some brown tints, will 
be good; and on the blue, white, delicate pink, or 
palest yellows, will be found effective. When the 
painted panel-pieces are finished, they should be 
basted on the dark linen, and closely “ cat-stitched ™ 
with white around the edge to fasten to the linen. 
At the top, the linen is glued over a piece of reed 
or wood one half an inch in diameter (see illustra 
tion), and at the lower part a rod one inch in 
diameter is put in, in the same way. The ends of 
this latter project one inch at each side beyond the 
slate-colored linen, and these ends should be painted 
black and varnished. Birds or butterflies hovering 
over the flowers are a pretty addition to the orna- 
mentation of such screens, As the “Japs"’ are 
noted for never having anything set, stiff, or regular 
in their work, the painting must not be symmetric- 
ally done in the middle»of the panel piece, and 
this piece must not be put on the dark linen in the 
centre either, but as is shown by the sketch accom- 
panying these directions, E. B. C. 


WASHING LACE AND NET.—Washing valuable 
lace should be a labor of love. “Time and patience 
are important requisites to do it well, and it comes 
especially within the province of the gentlewoman 
who possesses it. A loig wooden board, say two 
yards by one, will be necessary for deep flounces. 
For smaller pieces ene yard by half a yard will suf- 
fice, but the larger size is preferable, as several 
pieces can be cleaned on it at the same time. The 
board must be covered with thick flannel, and 
slightly stuffed, to form a sort of cushion. A good 
supply of fine long lace pins, with small round 
heads, will be required, as well as an ivory punch or 
an ivory knitting needle, with a round point, a lob- 
ster’s claw, or a dog’s tooth. Before washing, the 
yellow stains sometimes observable in old lace 
should be removed by placing the discolored por- 
tion on a hot iron covered with linen, moistened 
with a solution of oxalic acid ; the lace should after- 
wards be steeped in lukewarm water. Tepid water 
expels the starch or stiffening, hot water shrinks the 
thread, whilst cold water sets the dirt. Having 
well soaked the lace, wash it in a lather of purest 
white soap and lukewarm water. This must be done 
with great delicacy of touch, and rubbing must not 
be attempted ; it mast be merely dabbed or patted, 
and pressed between the hands to and fro in the 





water. When the dirt is well out, rinse it several 
times in lukewarm water, and if any stiffness is re- 
quired, pass it through water just sweetened with the 
finest white sugar-candy. In drying, the moisture 
must be expelled by gentle pressure ; hand-wringing 
must never be resorted to for any of the finer makes 
of lace. Net should be washed in a lather ef fine 
soap and warm water, then dipped in water very 
slightly blued, and again dipped in either sugar and 
water, weak starch, or gum arabic and water. It 
must be pinned out to dry after being well clapped 
with the hand. This clapping is one of the great 
secrets of clear starching. Nothing clears nets, mus- 
lins, etc., better, for it removes the sticky portion of 
the stiffening matter without lessening its crispness. 
Net should be ironed on the wrong side with a very 
hot iron, which brings up the stiffness; but ironing 
renders tarlatan limp. 





BRANCHES of the elder-bush hung in the dining- 
room of a house, will clear the room of flies, 
There is an odor which the insects detest. 

To CLEAN LOOKING-GLASSES.-—-Keep for this 
purpose a piece of sponge, a cloth, and a silk hand- 
kerchief, all entirely free from dirt, as the least grit 
will scrach the fine surface of the glass. First 
sponge it with a little spirits of wine, or gin-and- 
water, so as to clean off all spots; then dust over it 
powder blue, tied in muslin, rub it lichtly and 
quickly off with the cloth, and finish by rubbing it 
with the silk handkerchief. Be careful not to rub 
the edges of the frame. 

HOME-GROWN TEA.—The Commissioner of 
Agriculture is determined that, if he can bring it 
about, the people of the United States shall produce 
their own tea. The finest teas are seld in China at 
from five to fourteen dollars per pound, so that those 
sold here at fifty cents must be inferior indeed as 
compared with the best, It is said that these finer 
teas will not bear transportation across the ocean, 

We pay an average of $20,000,000 a year for teas. 
The plant grows readily in South Carolina and 
some others of the Southern states.. Wilmington, 
Delaware, is in the same parallel of latitude with 
Peking, one of the best tea districts of China. 
The difficulty in supplying tea of home production 
is the cost of labor and want of skill in manufacture. 
But these difficulties may perhaps be overcome by 
the ingenuity of our people. 





A RIVER OF INK.—In Algeria there is a river 
of genuine ink. It is formed by the union of two 
streams, one coming from a region of ferruginous 
soil, the other draining a peat swamp. The water 
of the former is strongly impregnated with iron, 
that of the latter with gallic acid. When the two 
waters mingle, the acid of the one unites with the 
iron of the other, forming a true ink. We are 
familiar with a stream called Black Brook in this 
country, the inky color of whose water is evidently 
due to alike condition.— Scientific American. 


THERE are other ministers of love more conspic- 
uous than a good daughter, but none in which a 
gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which 
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the heart's warm requitals more joyfully respond. 
She is the steady light of her father's house. Her 
idea is indissolubly connected with thatof*his happy 
fireside. She is his morning sun and evening star. 
The grace and tenderness of her sex have their 
place in the mighty sway which she holds over his 
spirit. The lessons or recorded wisdom which he 
reads with her eyes come to his mind with a new 
charm, as blended with the beloved melody of her 
voice. He scarcely knows weariness which her 
song does not make him forget, or gloom which is 
proof against the young brightness of her smile. 
She is the pride and ornament of his hospitality, and 
gentle nurse of his sickness, and the constant agent 
of those nameless, numberless acts of kindness 
which one chiefly cares to have rendered, becayse 
they are unpretending but expressive proofs of love, 





PYRAMID LAKE.—Pyramid Lake, among the 
mountains of Nevada, and little known to the 
world, is described as a singularly picturesque, 
unique, and lonely spot. It is away from civilization, 
and miners and fishermen are the only people who 
go there. After the Great Salt ‘Lake, it is the 
largest body of water west of Lake Superior, being 
fifteen by forty miles in extent. It is four thousand 
feet above the sea, and sounding-lines dropped 
sixteen hundred feet have failed to find the bottom. 
There is no outlet to the lake, the dry air of the 
place absorbing the water rapidly. At intervals 
pyramids of rock rise out of the water in fanciful 
shapes, having been worn by the waves and storms. 
One of these islands has a height of five hundred 
feet. A San Francisco Au//etin correspondent, who 
visited the place a month ago, says vegetation is 
very rare. Seventy or eighty goats roam at will, 
and afford shooting for whoever considers the game 
worth the powder. They live on alfilaree, which is 
getting plentiful, and a bunch of grass which grows 
in crevices, and are as fat as if stall-fed, Thewhole 
place is alive with rattlesnakes, and a man ‘might 
kill a dozen im an hour's walk. A gentleman who 
is the oldest inhabitant, told the correspondent he 
had seen two hundred and fifty tons of duck, geese 
and pelican'’s eggs there, and not content with that 
huge story, added that in another place, which he 
pointed out, he had seen ‘ one hundred acres of solid 
pelicans.” 

IF you cannot be a great river, bearing great ves- 
sels of blessings to the world, you can bea little 
spring by the dusty wayside of life, singing merrily 
all day and night, and giving a cup of cold water to 
every weary, thirsty one who passes by. 





CROUP can be cured in one minute, and the 
remedy is simply alum and molasses, The way to 
accomplish the deed is to take a knife or grate and 
shave off in small particles about a teaspoonful of 
alum ; then mix it with twice its quantity of molas- 
ses, to make it palatable, and administer it as quick 
as possible. Almost instantaneous relief will follow, 

A CLEAR CONSCIENCE.— How bravely a man can 
walk the earth, bear the heaviest burdens, perform 
the severest duties, and look all men boldly in the 
face, if he only bears in his breast aclear conscience, 





void of offence towards God or man! There is no 
spring, no spur, no inspiration like this. To fee] 
that we have omitted no task, and left no obligation 
undischarged, this fills the heart with satisfaction, 
and the soul with strength. 

THERE is food for thought in the story that is told 
of a young lad, who for the first time accompanied 
his father to a public dinner. The waiter asked 
him, ‘* What will you take to drink ?’’ Hesitating for 
a moment, he replied, ‘ I'll take what father takes.” 
The answer. reached his father's ear, and instantly 
the full responsibility of his position flashed upon 
him. Quicker than lightning, various thoughts 
passed through his mind, and in a moment his de- 
cision was made; and in tones tremulous with 
emotion, and to the astonishment of those who 
knew him, he said, “‘ Waiter, I'll take water.” 





How TO TELL THAT EGGS ARE EGGs.—A 
good egg will sink in water. 

A boiled egg which is done will dry quickly on 
the shell when taken from the kettle. 

The boiled eggs which adhere to the shell are 
fresh laid. 

After an egg has been laid a day or more the 
shell comes off easily when boiled. 

A fresh egg has a lime-like surface to its shell. 

Stale eggs are glassy and smooth of shell. 

Eggs which have been packed in ‘ime look 
stained and show the action of the lime on the sur- 
face. 

Eggs packed in bran for a long time smell and 
taste musty. 

With the aid of the hands or a piece of paper 
rolled in funnel shape and held toward the light, the 
human eye can look through an egg, shell and all. 

If the egg is clear and golden in appearance when 
held to the light, it is good; if dark or spotted, it is 
bad. 

The badness of an egg can sometimes be told by 
shaking it near the holder's ear, but the test is a dan- 
gerous one. 

Thin shells are caused by a lack of gravel, etc., 
among the hens. laying the eggs. 

Many devices have been tested to keep eggs 
fresh, but the less time an egg is kept the better for 
the egg and the one who eats it. 





Cost OF TITLES.—Few Americans have any 
knowledge of what it costs to keep a great histor- 
ical house and title. When Dr. Longley was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury he was entitled to various 
livings whose yield was nearly £200,000 per annum, 
and yet such was the expense of the archiepiscopal 
position that he died in penury, and were it not 
that the queen secured the admission of his daughter 
to Hampton court, she would have been without a 
roof to her head. The Marquis of Bute has an in- 
come from his estates of £500,000 a year, but so 
much of this has to go back to keep up the estates 
that his actual net income is less than a twelfth of 
this amount. In the case of the Duke of Chatworth, 
two hundred servants sit down to his tables, and 
they in turn have each a servant to wait upon them. 
The same thing prevails everywhere, and applies to 
the queen as to all others.—London Letter. 
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THE accompanying house is designed for a hillside 
or any location where a basement kitchen is desira- 
ble. All the rooms are well arranged and fitted up 
with every convenience. The main stairway landings 
are extended out, forming a bay with pleasant out- 
looks. The private stairway gives direct communi- 


cation between dining-room and kitchen. The 
building is of brick, painted; stone base and slate 
roof, Can be built at a cost of about $5500. 
ALBERT W. DILKS, Architect, 
zoo1 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ACHIANS 
RSHIONS 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Depdrtment will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as ‘well as taste; and boxes or pa 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
ne distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
overn the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction myst be 

er final. 

nstructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
a note of the height, complexion, and generai style of oe 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ng the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

w 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed a. 
fture, are to be addressed to the Prd the Godey 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

‘No order will be attended to unless the m is first 
veceived. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pink silk made with a 
long train, trimmed with white gauze ruffles, the 
fiont of the skirt composed entirely of these ruffles 
helow the basque. The basque is of striped gauze 
cut low in the neck, with bertha of lace and flowers. 
Flowers ornament the side of skirt, and a bouquet 
upon the left side of back of basque. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of sage color silk and 
damassee ; the underskirt is trimmed with a kilt 
pleating, the overdress with a broad band of the 
damassee. Jacket bodice with vest trimmed to cor- 
respond with the overskirt. Sage color chip bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of sapphire blue silk and 
gauze. The dress skirt is made of the gauze, with 
the front breadth covered below the vest with nar- 
row ruffles, scarf drapery of the silk and a pleating 
across the back. The back of basque is also of the 
silk trimmed with Breton lace; the front of waist is 
of gauze laced across with ribbon. Itis cut square in 
the neck and elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of two shades of gray silk ; 
the underskirt is kilted; it and the front of overdress 
are made of the darkest shade of silk; the pleated 
basque and back of overdress are of the lightest 
shade. Bonnet of chip, trimmed with the two 
shades, 

Fig. 5.—Reception dress of lilac and purple. It is 
made of striped grenadine of two colors, the plain 
solid part being of silk. The basque is cut square 
at the neck, and is trimmed around the bottom with 
fringe ; fringe also divides the silk trimming upon the 
sides, 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress for child of three years 
made of peacock blue camel's hair, the back of 
dress is pleated, the front gored. Hat of straw of the 
same color. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Figs. t and 2,—Embroidered mitts made of kid 
and embroidered in silks of the same shade on 
bright colors. 





Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
morning wrapper made of cream color bunting, 
with tucks up the front stitched with scarlet silk ; 
the sides, collar, cuffs, and pocket are trimmed with 
cream color Breton lace. 

Fig. 5.—Ladies’ cap made of white muslin, 
trimmed with pleated ruffle and foulard silk. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
walking dress. It is made of fawn-color camel's 
hair ; the front of the skirt is kilted, as is also the 
lower part of underskirt in back. The overskirt is 
trimmed with silk, and the front has a silk scarf 
draped across it. Basque bodice trimmed with silk ; 
cord and passementerie ornaments. 

Fig. 8.—Collar and cuffs of linen trimmed with 
narrow tucks. 

Fig. 9.—Fashionable coiffure. The front hair is 
combed back a da Chinoise, with the exception of a 
small bandeau, which is gathered together with the 
chignon, being first carried behind the ear. The 
chignon consists of a double torsade, terminating 
with a long-waved curl. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for child three years old, made 
of white pique, and trimmed with tucks of cambric 
muslin and embroidered ruffling. Straps of em- 
broidery at the sides for the sash to pass through. 

Fig. 11.—Fashionable mode of arranging the 
hair a la Chinoisein front, and a waved fringe falls 
over the forehead. At the back the hair is fastened 
in a loose torsade, with a tortoise-shell comb having 
balls on the top. 

Fig. 12.—Carriage dress of sapphire blue crepon 
and damassee. The upper part of over skirt in front 
is laid in folds of the crepon, the lower part, back 
breadth, and jacket bodice are of the damassee. 
Bonnet of chip of the same color trimmed with 
flowers and feathers of bright colors, and old gold. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Bee brooch and earring made 
of iridescent steel, to be worn with the fashionable 
shades of green and blue. 

Fig. 15.—Suit for a boy of six years made of 
navy blue flannel and bound with narrow braid ; 
straw hat with wing at the side. 

Fig. 16.—House dress for miss of thirteen, made 
of mulberry grenadine; the lower skirt is trimmed 
with a box-pleated ruffle, the overskirt with band of 
silk, ribbon loops and ends, and buttons, Jacket 
waist with revers turned back to show a vest of 
either white muslin or silk underneath. 

Fig. 17.—Walking dress for girl of eight years; 
the dress is made of fawn-color bege, the ulster of 
plaid wool goods of the same color, with the pockets, 
cuffs and trimming on cape of silk, White straw 
hat trimmed with cardinal and fawn color. 

Figs. 18 and 20.—Back and front view of dress 
for child of three years, made of white flannel, 
bound with a binding of blue and white striped 
wool goods, revers, cuffs, and vest of the same. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet of ecru straw, trimmed with 
satin ribbon of the same color, and gay colored 
flowers. 

Fig. 21.—Evening dress of white spotted muslin, 
It is made with but one skirt, partly princess form ; 
the front is trimmed with two ruffles of thin em- 
broidered muslin; the back with a ruffle of the ma- 
terial, edged with lace. It forms two puffs across 
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the back, and has revers on the sides; the dress is 
made over silk, the underdress being cut square in 
the neck, are there not being any sleeves in it ex- 
cept the thin ones, 

Fig. 22.— Walking dress of striped Pekin maroon 
and pearl color; the underskirt is trimmed with a 
pleating of the same, The overdress is cut bias, 
and trimmed with several rows of stitching, Jacket 
and vest of solid silk. Straw hat, trimmed with the 
same shades as the dress. 

Fig. 23.—Street costume of gray mixed wool 
goods ; the underskirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles ; 
the overdress is trimmed with a band of silk. 
Pleated bodice, with silk yoke. Gray chip hat, 
trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 24.—Walking dress of serpentine green thin 
wool goods; the underskirt is kilted, with three 
bands of silk upon the pleats; the overdress is 
trimmed with upright bands of silk. Pleated bodice, 
trimmed to correspond. Chip-hat of the color of 
the dress, trimmed with ribbon and long feather, 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Front and back view of bodice 
with coat tails and vest. It is often worn of a color 
that contrasts with the skirt. It looks well in 
caroubier silk or satin, over a cream-colored skirt, 
Full size pattern is given for this bodice upon our 
extra diagram sheet. 

Our diagram pattern this month is for a ladies’ 
bodice illustrated in Figures 25 and 26. It consists 
of the front, half of back, sleeve, pocket and collar. 
The front and back view are both given. The but- 
tons for ornamenting it should be of a large size. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 

THERE is at the present moment a decided incli- 
nation to dress children in expensive materials, and 
brocades are used for trimmings in imiiation of their 
mamma's. 

The style of making dresses varies much accord- 
ing to the ages of the children ; but the chief novelty 
is that washing goods, cottons, piques, etc., are made 
up with woolen and silk fabrics. For example, we 
have seen some charming little princess dresses made 
of pique, with fronts of colored silk gathered hori- 
zontally from the neck to the hem, and some beige 
and poplin dresses have underskirts and front trim- 
mings of pique and percale, which can be easily re- 
moved to wash. 

While on thesubject of dresses, it may be of bene- 
fit to our readers if we give an idea of the quantity 
of material required. A dress for a girl from eight 
to twelve years, simply made, takes from six to seven 
yards ; a princess dress for a child from six to ten 
years, from four and one-half to five and one-half 
yards ; a dress for a boy from two to four years, two 
yards of double width material. A girl's coat, 
shaped paletot, fastening down the front, with 
square collar and cuffs of silk, takes two yards of 
material fifty inches wide, and one yard of silk. 

A very useful style of dress, suitable for any style 
of wool goods, has a kilt pleating at the edge of the 
skirt, a polonaise with revers on the bodice, and kilt 
pleatings carried up the side by way of trimming. 

Another is a kilt-pleated underskirt, and over it a 
redingote, opening square on the bodice to show 





pleatings like the skirt, a short puff at the back and 
a strap across the front. 

For the older girls, still coming under the head 
of children, long-basqued jackets and draped tunics 
continue to be worn. Many of these dresses are 
trimmed with printed cora laid in cross folds on 
either side of the front of the bodice, forming 
double scarfs oa the skirt, knotted in front. Many 
seams at the back are still fashionable, often corded 
between, also full bodices back and front with 
bands. It is, however, in the dresses for small 
children, that the fashions are more decidedly differ- 
ent from those of their elders. The skirts are now 
madé wider, and for all but daily wear they have 
muslin frilling and lace at the edge. A pretty style 
for a little child is a Directoire jacket, laced across 
with ribbons. Deep waistcoats, bias folds of the 
material, double widths, are features in children's 
fashions, and many square-cut bodices are filled in 
with rows of box-pleated lace. In washing dresses, 
a novelty is in oatmeal cloth, having a design in 
rosebuds and leaves, worked in crewels in a stitch 
resembling chenille embroidery, The so-called 
Polar bear dresses are new. They are made in 
white, blue and pink, of a light but very soft woolen 
stuff like fur, with caps to match; they button 
down the front, and have a round cape, and are 
nice for cool days at the seaside or country, Another 
novelty is a Holland pleated skirt, with red twilled 
paletot, and red collar and cuffs stitched with blue ; 
a soft cap of red, stitched in half inch rows. On 
some other Holland dresses an applique of crochet 
medallions, in shaded brewn cotton, for man effect- 
ive trimming. Useful washing dresses have plain 
colored yokes, on to which the bodices are gathered 
with a heading, and not corded ; the tunic gathered 
perpendicularly in the centre of the back and front 
and at each side. The out-door coverings for child- 
ren remain much the same, viz,: ulsters and tailor- 
made jackets of black and stone cloths and cash- 
meres, some with long waist-coats ; there is nothing 
decidedly novel. In hats, however, there are some 
charming designs in fine white and colored straws, 
some with indented crowns having a silk pompon 
upon them, others lined with gathered silk. The 
Koshnick, with the broad Russian diadem is new 
and becoming; so are bonnets with drawn brims 


and straw crowns; but prettier than all are the soft , 


crowns made of Pompadour cotton and Olivia 
brocade, with soft fringed floss silk over the face, 
A few broad brims will be worn, but, as a rule, 
children's headgear covers the head closely, matches 
the dress, and is most becoming to fresh young faces. 
In infants’ robes there can be but few novelties ; one 
of great beauty is made of muslin over silk, with a 
double row of Breton lace carried round the skirt 
and up both sides of the front, which, with the 
exception of a cascade of the same lace down the 
centre, is composed entirely of lace insertion and 
puffings of muslin over ribbon. A cloak of cash- 
mere is trimmed with broad trimmings of white 
satin edged with lace, while another trimmed witha 
rouleau of silk, is edged with a double row of 
embroidered muslin. The greatest novelty. in 
infant's cloaks has a triple cape, each cut in small 
scallops, and bound with satin. The little hats and 
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caps are made to match ; one notably pretty was of 
brocaded silk covered with Breton lace insertion, 
and three rows of pieating round. 

As summer is a capricious season, and at the sea- 
side some one dress is required suitable for cool 
wet days, a cashmere dress is indispensable to 
every lady's wardrobe, as it is extremely useful ; if 
wet, it dries easily, if soiled, it can be brushed ciean 
again without trouble. Tobe quite elegant, a cash- 
mere dress, of whatever color, should have its acces- 
sories and trimmings in plain faille, or striped faille 
and satin, The accessories consist of waistcoats, 
now more in favor than ever, facings upon sleeves 
and pockets, collars, vevers, and plain bias strips 
upon the skirt, sometimes also tiny ruches put on all 
round the edges. The black cashmere dress alone 
can do without such accessories of silk, It is looked 
upon as the very extreme of simplicity, and as such 
it is not required to have any ornaments whatever. 
For really warm weather, new fabrics of woolen 
texture are being daily produced, but so light and 
fine as to be almost transparent and quite cloud-like 
in appearance, They are far lighter than the thick 
linens that have been so fashionable for many sum- 
mers, and are less expensive, since they have not to 
be continually laundried. Among these light tis- 
sues, the prettiest appears to us to be the toile de 
L'Inde, not only in ecru, but in all shades of color, 
light or dark. Another very new tissue is called 
crepon de Lahore; it is exactly like crape, such 
crape as was formerly used for evening dresses, only 
a little thicker and a great deal more durable. It is 
also to be had in all the shades, and promises to be 
a great favorite. Middle shades will be employed 
for walking toilets, creamy white and light colors 
for evening dresses, which will be very easy to take 
to watering places, for this crepon is fabric proof 
against crumpling, 

For traveling and excursion costumes and toilets 
for the beach, there are pretty gray-chined woolen 
fancy fabrics, also striped ones in neutral shades, 
The French foulards are particularly pretty, present- 
ing the most dainty patterns, either fancy or floriated 
over pale cream, teaor buff grounds. These patterns 
very much resemble those of the new organdies and 
cambrics. There are Pekin gauzes, with stripes of 
plain velvet, or brocaded velvet, upon a diaphanous 
ground and gauzes striped with velvet, satin and 


‘corded silk in a variety of colors, quite in the jardin- 


tere style. Of floriated gauzes there are a most 
elegant variety, with patterns of flowers in natural 
size, such as lilies, passion flowers, carnations and 
full-blown roses, with leaves and buds. These are 
to be had in black and all the fashionable colors, 
these being for the present ruby red, garnet and 
Bordeaux, maroon tints, mulberry, a new shade of 
dark green called “serpentine,” sapphire blue, 
gendarme and peacock blue (both the iatter are 
greenish blues), ciel blue, robin's egg, and torquois 
blue, rose and coral pink, fleur de soufre (a pale 
shade of sulphur yellow), and straw color, lavender 
and pale lilac, old gold, cream and ivory white, arid 
various shades of bronze, myrtle and moss. 

Silk handkerchiefs are introduced for making 
handkerchief costumes in the way hitherto confined 
to Madras bandanas, They are creamy white silk, 





like twilled foulard, with quaint tracery and borders 
of black, blue, or red; they are used for the bouffant 
overdress, with plain foulard skirts. Mummy cloth 
dresses are among the gayest of the imported cot- 
ton dresses, and are made entirely of one striped fab- 
ric, over which chintz figures are strewn. The 
waist is a panier basque, the short apron overskirt 
is shirred up the middle of the front and on the 
sides, to follow the curves of the panier basque, and 
is also curved and bouffant in the back. The 
edges of the basque and overskirt are ruffled, and 
the lower skirt is kilt pleated in front, where it is 
quite short, while the back is a ruffled demi-train 
This is a most coquettish little costume, and is made 
gayer still by loops and notched ends of ribbons set 
between the curves of the overdress. Pale blue 
and olive green are much used in combination to 
trim these soft, faded looking mummy cloths. 
The foulard dresses are made up in what is known 
as the Dolly Varden fashion. The overdress is a 
panier polonaise with the long fronts curved below 
by being carried up high on the hips to meet the 
middle forms of the back. To make these even 
more antique and quaint looking, the waist is quite 
full, and is shirred on the shoulders and at the waist 
line in front and back, and the neck is opened in 
surplice ‘“ V"’ shape. A second curving is added on 
each side of the front of the skirt, and the whole is 
edged with frills of the foulard or else embroidery 
on batiste. The skirt has the religieuse pleating 
down the front, and shirred flounces in the back. 
The same designs are made up in satteens, lawns, 
mummy cloths, and other chintz figured cotton 
goods. The latter are trimmed with white laces, 
embroideries, and long looped bows of satin ribbon 
that combine three or four colors in one cluster, 
such as deep red with pink and ecru, or else old 
gold with Sevres blue and cream color, or mastic 
gray with gendarme blue and poppy red. 

Another feature introduced by Worth is the re- 
vival of shot silks of two colors mingled ; these were 
formerly called changeable silks, and are used in 
plain effects with striped satin to correspond. The 
striped fabric forms a broad vest, and hangs in long 
scarf-like ends down on the front of the skirt; the 
side forms of the polonaise are of the plain silk, 
and are curved back in folds on the hips to meet the 
striped middle forms of the back, The skirt has 
three plain front breadths heavily flounced, and three 
flowing back breadths of striped silk merely edged 
with knife pleating. The flowing trains are most 
used in Parisian dresses, though the fancy here is 
for a closer-shaped train that is cut off squarely at 
the sides, 

The newest wraps have panier attachments and 
bouffant backs. At the first glimpse these appear 
sensational, but it issuggested that they will give the 
new effect to last year's costumes that have no 
paniers. One isa small round cap of Sicilienne, 
deeply edged with netted jet; the front of this ex- 
tends long like a basque, and is curved back over 
the hips and draped there in small bouffant loops ; 
the arms come out from under the cape, and are not 
covered. This is, like many other new things, a 
revival of a garment in vogue about ten years ago. 
Another novelty is a fichu with the front ends 
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turned up, allowing the fullness to look like a 
blouse. 

White muslin dresses for the house have graceful 
panier-basques and Pompadour polonaise with the 
curved fullness in one with the corsage; yet there 
are others in which the basque is a long Louis 
Quatorze coat of the muslin, with much em- 
broidery and Breton lace. Creamy white bunt- 
ing is now made so thin that it is being used for 
evening dresses. White muslin wrappers, with 
Watteau drapery and Breton jabots down the front, 
ave lengthwise button holes worked all round the 
waist line, and a blue ribbon is run through these 
holes to confine the fullness around the waist. 

g, matinee sacques of dotted or striped muslin 
are made, to be worn with colored skirts. Long 
matinee sacques of pale blue or else black foulard, 
have deep collars, cuffs, and a border around the 
edge of shirred India muslin and Breton lace. The 
newest vails are of black tulle with small dots made 
of very fine gold thread, and a border lighfly 
wrought in gold above the hem, 

HINTS ABOUT THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 

As many of our readers no doubt are on the eve 
of matrimony, and June is always a favorite month 
for weddings, we will give some hints about the usual 
modes of conducting a fashionable wedding. Wed- 
ding cards are sent out at least ten days before the 
ceremony is to take place, and often much earlier, 
Invitations to remote places are forwarded sooner, so 
that parties who propose to be present can arrange 
to make the journey. The invitations to the marriage 
ceremony are sent in the name of the bride's father 
and mother, or of one alone, if only one be living; 
if the bride is a niece or other relative to the 
person issuing invitation, this fact is noted in the 
formula in place of the word “daughter.” The 
groom's card aecompanies each invitation, unless the 
name is upon the general invitation, as follows: 

MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM BLANK 
REQUEST YOUR PRESENCE 

AT THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER, 
MISS MARIE LOUISE, 
TO 
MR. JOHN COOPER DEAN, 
ON THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 5, 1879, 
AT ELEVEN O'CLOCK, 
ST, JAMES’ CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


Long 


If the service is at church there are always ushers 
who arrange all the preliminaries. First, there is a por- 
tion of the front pews, middie aisle, marked off by a 
white ribbon, to prevent outside parties from occupy- 
ing room intended for invited guests. They also stand 
in the inner entrance to the church, and offer their 
arms to escort the lady guests, as they €nter, to their 
seats. These ushers being chosen from friends of both 
parties, know where to place the guests; the groom's 
friends are arranged upon the right of the entrance, 
and the bride’s on the left. When the bridal party 
has arranged itself for the entrance, the ushers 
in pairs march slowly up to the altar, and turn to 
the right. Aftera very slight interval the brides- 





maids follow in pairs and turn to the left. After 
this the bride, escorted by her father and entirely 
vailed. The groom comes forward from the vestry 
room to meet her, takes her hand and places her at 
the altar. Both kneel fora moment's silent devo- 
tion. The parents stand just behind her, and 
slightly to the left. The service then proceeds; 
after it is over, the bride and groom take the lead, 
followed by the bridesmaids upon the arms of the 
ushers. A bride may, if she wishes, throw her vail 
back after the ceremony, but this is usually done at 
home after reaching there. After the bridal pair 
reach the house, the bridesmaids arrange themselves 
about the couple, half upon her side and half upon 
his, the first bridesmaid retaining the place of honor. 
The ushers at the door of the saloon, offer them- 
selves as escorts to the guests, and present them 
by name tothe bridal party. If ladies are present 
without gentlemen, the ushers are careful to ac- 
company them to the breakfast or refreshment room 
or provide them with attendants, after which ladies 
can easily manage to be comfortable by themselves, 
A bride always acknowledges the receipt of any gift 
by a note written by her own hand. If the wedding 
occurs in the evening, the only difference between 
it and the ceremonials of the morning is, that the 
ushers or groomsmen wear full toilette, and the bri- 
dal party retire quietly to dress for their journey 
and take their departure unobserved. If the wed- 
ded pair go to housekeeping, it is customary to is- 
sue “ At home” cards for a few evenings or morn- 
ings at no distant date, unless the marriage occurs 
in summer, when these informal receptions are de- 
layed until autumn. An elaborate table on thes2 
occasions is not considered in refined taste. The 
bride wears a reception toilette and the groom is in 
full evening dress. Weddings at home vary but lit- 
tle from those at church. The music, assembling 
of friends, and the descent of the bridal party is the 
same; an altar of flowers and a place for kneeling 
can easily be arranged at home. ‘The place behind 
the altar need not be any wider than is required for 
the clergyman to stand. It is generally a high fen- 
der covered with flowers. When the ceremony is 
concluded the party turn in their places, and face 
their friends, who wait to congratulate them. Calls 
or card-leaving by all the guests, upon the family of 
the bride, is a rigorous formality withm ten days 
after the wedding. The marriage ceremonies of 
widows differ only in the not wearing of a vail and 
the orange blossoms. A bride's dress may be as 
elegant or as simple as the taste and means of the 
bride permits ; of course if the bride's dress is very 
elegant those of her family and bridesmaids must 
correspond, not in elegance but in being full dress. 
The bride frequently presents the bridesmaids 
with their entire dress or a portion of it;if not, she 
gives them a piece of jewelry; the groom, likewise, 
does the same for the groomsmen. If jewelry is 
given, a locket with monogram in gold or precious 
stones, containing the initials of both the bride and 
groom, is frequently selected and serves as a sou- 
venir of the occasion, and is always supposed to be 
kept as such by the parties receiving it. These gifts 
can be regulated by the means of the parties. 
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